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NAVIGATING THE 
NAVAL TREATY 


ERVOUS landsmen on shipboard 
N in a gale of wind imagine possi- 

ble wreck and picture themselves 
floating on rafts or in lifeboats, while 
the ship’s officers take this bit of rough 
weather all in the day’s work. So as 
questions arise concerning the treaty 
for limiting the navies of the five Great 
Powers casual readers of the headlines 
in the newspapers may be inclined to 
think that this pact is about to go ¢o 
pieces; but those responsible for nego- 
tiating it or for seeing that it is carried 
out take all these questions as a matter 
of course. Nohody who watched the 
process of negotiating this treaty at the 
Washington Conference or has examined 
its complicated and highly. technical 
provisions can have reasonably expected 
that everything would go smoothly with 
it after the delegates plenipotentiary 
signed their names. As a matter of fact, 
that treaty is sailing along very well. 
It is starting its ten-year voyage with 
good prospect of success. 

It is true that the French Parliament 
has not yet ratified it, and thus has put 
off the date on which it technically will 
begin to be valid; but that has practi- 
cally made no difference. Every nation. 
including France herself, has ‘fept 
within the limitations set by the treaty. 
No Frenchman imagines that France 
will be in a position to build battleships 
even to the extent which’ the treaty al- 
lows her to build them. What France 
finds unpleasant is being in honor bound 
to a theoretical limitation which she 
thinks is not fair to her interests or her 
obligations as a colonial power. There 
is no good reason, however, to believe 
that France will not ratify the treaty. 
The French Parliament must either 
ratify or reject absolutely. It has no 
power to add reservations. If any 
reservations are made, it will be by 
means of an explanatory note from the 
French Government, and such notes as 
the French Government may possibly 
make when exchanging ratifications are 
not likely to-have any serious effects on 
the working of the treaty itself. So 
much for one: obstacle that the treaty 
has encountered. 

The other one has a more practical 
bearing. Some time ago it was stated 
by Mr. Hughes in a public speech at 
New Haven that in-a eonsiderable num- 
ber of British ships the elevation of 
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turret guns had been increased. There 
was no intimation in this statement of 
any violation of the spirit, much less the 
letter, of the treaty. Since then legisla- 
tion by Congress hay authorized the 
elevation of guns on American battle- 
ships to increase their range. Now it 
appears that the British reports on 
which Mr. Hughes’s statement was based 
have been declared erroneous, and Mr. 
Hughes has said so; it also now appears 
that some question has been raised con- 
cerning the right of any party to that 
treaty to increase by any device the 
range of the guns on its battleships. 
The American Government apparently 
believes that any Power has that right. 
The French naval authorities are re- 
ported to agree with the American Gov- 
ernment. There will undoubtedly be a 
change of views on this subject. If it is 
true that America has the right to make 
the guns of her battleships more effi- 
cient, and naval authorities believe that, 
in order to keep the Navy up to its 
standard, guns should be elevated, the 
American Government would be derelict 
in its dyty if.it did not provide for sueh 
improvement. When the Naval Treaty 


provided for a ratio of 5-5-3 as between 
the navies of America, Great. Britain, 
and Japan, it put the United States un- 
der no obligation to follow a course that 
would make the ratio 4-5-3, or anything 
else than 5-5-3. The matter turns on 
the interpretation of a phrase in the 
treaty; and there is no doubt that the 
nations involved will come to an ami- 
cable understanding about it; and there 
is equally no doubt that the United 
States will not proceed to elevate the 
guns of her Navy until there is a full 
chance to talk the matter over. 


THE BUILDING OF A FLEET\ 


or the first time since Secretary 
Daniels separated the American 
battleship fleet for reasons which were 
inexplicable to any one familiar with 
naval history, our battleships have been 
gathered in fleet maneuvers off the coast 
of Panama under a single command. 
The problem which they have been at- 
tempting to work out is the. defense of 
the Canal against hostile invasion. 
Part of the target practice was an 
attack upon the radio-controlled Iowa. 
This veteran of the Spanish War finally 
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went to her last resting-place under the 
waters of the Pacific, pounded to pieces 
by the guns of the Mississippi. 

The maneuvers off Panama should 
attract attention to the axiom of naval 
history, that a fleet is something more 
than a congregation of individual ves- 
sels. Those who recall Captain Over- 
street’s article published in The Outlook 
for last January 17 will realize the com- 
plication of enterprise necessary for the 
successful conduct of a naval battle. 
Unless our fleet is given the training 
necessary for making it a unit, figures 
on paper concerning strength in guns 
and men are worse than useless. They 
are worse than useless because they 
tend to lull a nation dependent upon a 
fleet for protection into a false sense of 
security. 


KANSAS CITY GETS ON THE JOB 


its issue for January 10 The Outlook 
suggested a family gathering of the 
various religious and racial elements 
which go to make up our America to 
discuss the cause and cure of the grow- 
ing spirit of intolerance. It suggested 
that if such a gathering were to be held, 
no better place for it could be found 
than Kansas City, Missouri. 

The Kansas City “Star” republished 
this editorial from The Outlook, and 
Dr. L. M. Birkhead, of the All Souls: 
Unitarian Church in Kansas City, has 
sent a letter to leaders of opinion in the 
city, from which we quote the follow- 
ing: 

Do you think it would be possible 
to get together representatives of the 
Jewish people and some of those who 
have been carrying on anti-Jewish 
propaganda, the Catholics, the Ku 
Klux Klan, the Fundamentalists, and 
the Liberals of the Protestant 
groups? Of course these groups are 
irreconcilable, but would it not be 
possible for them to meet and come 
to a better understanding of one an- 
other? Could they not agree to dis- 
agree in a tolerant fashion? 

In discussing his letter Dr. Birkhead 
said: 

The world is full of religious and 
racial prejudice. I think that rather 
than adopt some form of programme 
or resolutions, it would be better to 
hold such a meeting in the form of a 
“family gathering,” where all groups 
might talk freely of their problems 
and views and come to a better un- 
derstanding of one another. 


In commenting, in an editorial, upon 
Dr. Birkhead’s letter, which the Kansas 
City “Star” says was prompted by The 
Outlook’s suggestion, the “Star” says: 

Obviously it is time something be 
done to offset the increasing group 
bitterness that has developed in the 
last few years. The American democ- 
racy has been menaced by these de- 
velopments. 

The spirit of tolerance that is es- 
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sential to a nation made up of differ- 

ent racial and religious bodies has 

become less effective than for many 
years. The sudden rise of the Ku 

Klux Klan is evidence of a _ wide- 

spread spirit. There are anti-Jewish, 

anti-Catholic, anti-Negro, anti-farm, 
anti-city outbreaks. 

Under the American spirit all good 
citizens of whatever faith or antece- 
dents have worked together for the 
common welfare. Suddenly the coun- 
try is threatened with a breaking up 
into armed camps. 

A National conference of leaders of 
all these groups could not work a 
miracle. It could not be expected to 
banish intolerance. But at least it 
could call attention of people through- 
out the nation to the dangers in the 
present situation. It could appeal to 
the American spirit of fair play for 
tolerance on the basis of devotion to 
a common country. 

The response to The Outlook’s sugges- 
tion which came to this office in the 
form of letters and telegrams indicates 
that there might be a very general in- 
terest and support in the project for a 
Nation-wide family gathering. The 
news which we give here from Kansas 
City confirms us in our belief that Kan- 
sas City is the place for such a gathering. 


A PROGRAMME FOR 
EUROPEAN RECONSTRUCTION 

F a special despatch to the New York 
I “Tribune” from its correspondent 
Joseph Shaplen in Berlin is as signifi- 
cant as it seems to be, the only nation 
in the world that can help Germany 
may be induced to take measures for her 
rescue. That nation is Germany her- 
self. And she may be induced to take 
measures by European Socialists. 

According to this wireless despatch, 
representatives of the Socialists and 
Laborites of France, England, Belgium, 
Italy, and Germany, after a two days’ 
conference in the Reichstag building, 
have agreed in favoring the following 
policy: 

First, they have adopted a definite 


proposal for the _ reconstruction of 
France; 
Second, they advocate a treaty by 


which Germany would bind herself to 
the Allied Powers and to America not 
to attack France; 

Third, they favor a conference of ex- 
perts representing the Allies, America, 
and Germany, which would set the 
amount of the reparation bill and the 
mode of payment. 

This body of Socialists have plainly 
made it known to the Germans, Mr. 
Shaplen says, that “the Cuno Govern- 
ment’s position of not negotiating with 
Paris while French troops remained in 
the Ruhr was untenable, and that Ger- 
many must make a move toward nego- 
tiations.” 

Even if this group of Socialists do 





not represent the great body of Social- 
ists in these various countries, they cer- 
tainly represent a very large proportion 
of those in the Socialist parties who 
Lave what we in America regard as be- 
lief in self-government. It is to be 
remembered that Socialism in Europe 
does not mean what it means in this 
country. It includes among its adher- 
ents many thousands who in America 
would be either Republicans or Demo- 
crats. The fact that in this Berlin con- 
ference there were men like Tom Shaw, 
of England, and Huysmans, of Belgium, 
indicates that its conclusions represent 
a very large and influential body of 
opinion. 

We should like to see the Government 
of the United States formulate some 
such programme as this. It is already 
committed to one item in the pro- 
gramme—namely, an economic confer- 
ence. But it has not spoken as it ought 
to have spoken definitely concerning 
Germany’s responsibility. No one de 
nies that American influence in Ger- 
many is still very strong. There is no 
way in which that influence can be ex- 
erted more beneficially than by letting 
it be known that American public opin- 
ion disapproves of the German policy of 
evasion and would not countenance any 
interference in European affairs until 
Germany officially takes steps to provide 
practical measures for the ,reconstruc- 
tion of the devastated region of France 
and guaranties for the future security 
of the French republic. 


WHAT THE RUHR OCCUPATION 
HAS ALREADY ACCOMPLISHED 


ji recommendations from the So- 
cialist and Laborite conference at 
Berlin constitute only one of several 
clear indications of at least one whole- 
some effect of the French occupation of 
the Ruhr. 

Before France seized this strategic 
center of German industry, people in 
all countries who were chiefly con- 
cerned for the return of peace and 
normalcy seemed indifferent to any 
measures for securing justice and were 
emphasizing reasons why Germany 
could not pay or need not pay what she 
owed and why she could do nothing to 
guarantee the rest of Europe against 
future aggression. Now, however, that 
France holds the Ruhr, these same ad- 
vocates of peace and normalcy are be- 
ginning to put their minds to practical 
measures for providing France with 
just reparations and the rest of Europe 
with a fair prospect of security, for they 
are beginning to see that only such 
measures will induce France and Bel- 
gium to withdraw from the Ruhr. 

This same wholesome effect upon the 
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“TT IS DETERMINED, NOT CONCLUDED YET.. .” 


(Richard III, Act I, Scene 3) 




















Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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WHAT NEXT, HENRY? 
From Drew Leedom, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger 


A FIRM BELIEVER IN FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 


Sykes in the Worcester Daily Telegram 
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minds of people otherwise unsympa- 
thetic with the establishment of an in- 
ternational basis of justice and the en- 
forcement of international law is seen 
in the effect of the Ruhr occupation on 
the minds of the British. This effect 
is unconsciously, and therefore the more 
effectively, revealed by what British 
officials have said to Elbert Francis 
Baldwin, of The Outlook’s staff, as re 
ported in Mr. Baldwin’s special corre- 
spondence on another page. They 
frankly say that they think Frarice is 
making a mistake, and is getting no 
returns measurable in francs, or shil- 
lings, or dollars; they point to the un- 
happy effect that the occupation of the 
Ruhr has had upon the feelings of the 
Germans; but they acknowledge that at 
least it should teach Germany that she 
was really beaten in the war, which the 
Germans have not even yet learned, and 
they acknowledge too that the force of 
facts must compel Germany at last, un- 
der the pressure of the Ruhr occupation, 
to take the initiative and offer guaran- 
ties, in the practical and tangible form 
of mortgages, for reparation and meas- 
ures for French security. 

Incidentally, the French in the Ruhr 
are in a position to save the world from 
possible unimaginable suffering. In an 
address to the Chicago Council of For- 
eign Relations, R. M. Bryan, a coal-trade 
writer, recently returned from Europe; 
has pointed out that Germany, though 
leprived of other munitions, was in full 
possession of the most deadly kind of 
munitions—the materials of high explo- 
sives and poison gas. The chemical 
industry of Germany has its seat in the 
Ruhr. Now France is in a position, as 
Mr. Bryan says, “to put her fingers on 
the machinery that gives Germany a 
vast world monopoly of potential or- 
ganic chemical munitions.” If the 
French occupation of the Ruhr will en- 
able the world to find some means by 
which the Germans may operate the 
industry for peaceful purposes, but pre- 
vent them from operating it for pur- 
poses of war, that of itself will place the 
world under a new obligation to France. 

Fears have been expressed lest France 
occupy, or attempt to occupy, the.Ruhr 
and other German territory perma- 
nently. Of course it would be folly for 
the French to attempt to do that. It 
would involve them in difficulties of 
which the least would be the political 
problem of dealing with a large hostile 
population incorporated in the Republic. 
If there are any French that have 
planned for this, they should disabuse 
their minds of the idea promptly; at 
any rate they can represent only a small 
and insignificant minority. The Govern- 
ment of France has committed itself to 
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the withdrawal from the Ruhr progress- 
ively according to what Germany actu- 
ally does to meet her obligations. 
Americans and British who do not want 
to see France possessing the Ruhr too 
long had better put their minds to de- 
vising some plan for assuring to France 
the reparations and security to which 
she is entitled. 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


eoop deal of pressure is being 

brought upon the Government at 
Washington to “recognize” the Soviet 
Government of Russia. The pressure 
comes largely from two sources: Those 
who think trade will be stabilized and 
developed by such recognition; and 
those who have a sentimental feeling 
that the Soviet leaders are working for 
human liberty and freedom. 

Secretary Hughes and Secretary Hoo- 
ver have recently officially replied to 
these two groups. In a personal address 
to a delegation of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom, 
Secretary Hughes, on March 21, reiter- 
ated the statement that the American 
Government will not recognize the 
Soviet Government of Russia until that 
Government gives satisfactory guaran- 
ties that it will protect life, private 
property, and international obligations. 
He said: 

Not only would it be a mistaken 
policy to give encouragement to re- 
pudiation and confiscation, but it is 
also important to remember that 
there should be no encouragement to 
those efforts of the Soviet authorities 
to visit upon other peoples the dis- 


asters that have overwhelmed. the 
Russian people. 


While expressing sympathy with the 


Russian people, and a satisfaction that 
the American people have made gener- 
ous efforts to help starving Russians, 
Secretary Hughes pointed out that only 
‘last October Trotsky publicly said in 
Moscow: 

Revolution is coming in Europe as 
well as in America, systematically, 
step by step, stubbornly and with 
gnashing of teeth in both camps. It 
will be long protracted, cruel, and 
sanguinary. 


It ought not to take much reason to 
convince an _ intelligent mind that 
American institutions, principles, and 
traditions are totally opposed to any 
government which systematically en- 
courages protracted and bloody cruelty. 

At about the same time when Secre- 
tary Hughes reaffirmed the refusal of 
the American Government officially to 
recognize Soviet Russia, Secretary 
Hoover, of the Department of Commerce, 
in a letter to the International Commit- 
tee of the Y. M. C. A., asserted that 
there is no economic reason for suppos- 
ing that recognition of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment stimulates or develops trade: 

It is a hopeless illusion that there 
will be a flow of foreign savings, 
business, or skill into Russia by the 
simple act of official recognition by 
our Government. Indeed, there has 
been no appreciable investment in 

Russia from the several countries 

which have extended recognition, al- 

though some of them are exporting 
capital in other directions. 


Mr. Hoover is of the opinion that the . 


Soviet Government is slowly retreating 
from the policy of extreme Communism 
and of creating a government to be con- 
trolled solely by the industrial or manu- 
facturing proletariat. It is his view 
that agriculture must be the basis of 
any development of the permanent pros- 


perity of Russia. The farmers or peas-_ 


ants of course are opposed to Communis- 
tic government. 

It is either the explicit or the implicit 
opinion of Secretaries Hughes and 
Hoover that as soon as a responsible 
Russian Government will acknowledge 
its debts, protect life and property, and 
assume proper international relation- 
ships, instead of trying to destroy other 
national governments, it will then be 
recognized. 

We wish that the other foreign poli- 
cies of the Harding Administration were 
as definite and were expressed as clearly 
and publicly as the policy with regard to 
Russia. 


READY TO SUFFER 
HE startling announcement was 
made recently that Alexander 
Kerensky, head of the Russian Govern- 
ment overthrown by the Bolshevik 
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movement; Catherine Breshkovsky, now 
seventy-two years old and engaged in 
splendid work for the Russian children 
in Carpathia; Zeminoff, three times a 
prisoner in Siberia and once condemned 
to death by the Czar; Tchernoff, once 
Cabinet Minister and the leader of the 
peasant party; and other members of 
the Socialist Revolutionary party, have 
offered to surrender to the Russian Gov- 
ernment as hostages in order to set free 
temporarily other members of their 
faith and party who have long been im- 
prisoned by the Soviets and who are 
slowly dying, so that these poor suf- 
ferers may have a chance to recover 
health before returning to prison. 

The facts in the case are not very 
clear. The offer was based on a state- 
ment coming from Russia attributed to 
Krylenko, the Soviet Minister of Jus- 
tice, that he would accept such ex- 
changes. In reply the noble men and 
women who have signed the offer de- 
clare: “We are ready to become in their 
stead hostages in the full and strict 
sense of the word. We shall come and 
go to prison for them.” The letter in 
which this offer was made is not signed 
by Kerensky or Madame Breshkovsky, 
but reports state that they have joined 
the movement. 

The friends of those now in prison 
quote a despatch of some length from 
Krylenko which distinctly offers to re- 
lease for a year three prisoners named, 
“provided that in place of them there 
will come to Russia voluntarily other 
members of the Central Committee of 
the party who are now living abroad.” 

Whether the proposal is feasible or 
not, and whatever the exact facts lead- 
ing to it may be, the incident has 
brought out the devotion and comrade- 
ship of those who make the offer. They 
are revolutionists, to be sure, but they 
are not Anarchists and mob absolutists 
as are the Bolsheviki. One of the volun- 
teers declares that they are offering 
themselves for the elementary principles 
of liberty—freedom of the press and 
universal suffrage. It appears that a 
large number of members of the Social- 
ist Revolutionary party are held in Mos- 
cow jails in wretched conditions and 
with breaking health. What is most 
significant of all is that they have stead- 
fastly refused to accept release unless 
these principles were recognized by the 
Soviet, although they stood ready when 
such recognition came to work with the 
Soviet. 

One despatch from Moscow states that 
one section of the Socialist Revolution- 
ary party has disbanded in the belief 
that gradual change in the economic 
and political policy of the Soviets will 
make their efforts needless. However 
this may be, the offer just described 
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is one of beautiful self-abnegation end 
proffered sacrifice. 


SUGAR AND RUBBER 


HE connection in the public mind 

just now between sugar and rubber 
is that both are abnormally high in 
price. The public in both cases natu- 
rally asks, Why? and, What can be done 
about it? The world’s production of 
sugar is remarkably good this year; 
why, then, should the housekeeper pay 
several cents more per pound than she 
did a few months ago? There are two 
answers to that question, and there may 
be some truth in both. One answer is 
that the sugar growers of Cuba are hold- 
ing back their product in order to make 
prices high; the other is that our Tariff 
Law puts such a high rate on sugar im- 
portations that the home producers are 
able to raise their prices despite compe- 
tition from Cuba. 

Secretary Hoover, of the Department 
of Commerce, is making an investiga- 
tion to find out whether the recent rise 
in the price of sugar is due to a combi- 
nation in restraint of trade. In reply 
to an intimation that the Government 
had favored a combination between 
American and Cuban sugar producers to 
restrict the production of sugar, Secre- 
tary Hoover properly points out that 
nothing of that kind could be done with- 
out the consent of Congress, that he told 
those who wanted to make such an 
agreement that this was the case, and 
that they of course failed to get any 
such action from Congress. 

One check to the rise of sugar prices 
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might come from President Harding. 
He can, under the present law, with the 
support of the Tariff Commission, cut 
the tariff down on sugar even by fifty 
per cent. Probably the discussion that 
has followed the sudden rise in sugar 
will bring about relief in one way or 
another. 

The rubber question is somewhat 
similar to the sugar question in that we 
cannot prevent the Governments of for- 
eign countries from restricting the 
trade to this country. It is very doubt- 
ful whether that is a good general 
policy, and this has been shown in the 
past by Brazil’s efforts to drive up the 
price of coffee by holding back the prod- 
uct. The rubber consumed in America 
comes chiefly from British rubber plan- 
tations on the Amazon. The world con- 
sumption of rubber is increasing enor- 
mously, and the restriction of rubber 
importation is a very serious thing for 
American industry. The British rubber 
growers claim that the United States 
wants to buy rubber below the cést of 
production, but that is denied by the 


‘Rubber Association of America, the 


largest consumers of rubber in the 
world, and is not probable in itself. 

The result of this discussion about 
rubber has been to stimulate our Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Rubber Asso- 
ciation to begin efforts to find out 
whether rubber cannot be cultivated to 
advantage elsewhere than in the Ama- 
zon Valley. Experiments in the Malay 
Peninsula have already yielded good re- 
sults. It is now proposed to look into 
the possibilities of the Philippines, and 
of Ecuador and Peru. Ecuador is be- 
lieved to be particularly well suited for 
this purpose, and is much nearer to this 
country than the present source of sup- 
ply. An appropriation was granted by 
the last Congress for investigations of 
this sort. It would certainly be of 
immense benefit to the world if the 
rubber product could be doubled or 
trebled. 


HENRY KREHBIEL 


r is not often that a professional man, 
especially in the field of the fine arts, 
receives at his death such tributes from 
his colleagues as have been paid to 
Henry E. Krehbiel,.who died in New 
York on March 20, after having served 
on the staff of the New York “Tribune” 
for forty years. 

He was born in Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
the son of a Methodist circuit rider, 
about seventy years ago, and became a 
newspaper reporter at twenty years of 
age. In 1879 he was brought to the New 
York “Tribune” from Ohio by Whitelaw 
Reid. On that journal he not only did 
musical reporting, but reporting of 
other kinds, so that to the end of his 
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HENRY E. KREHBIEL 


life he had profound interest and sym- 
pathy for journalism. He was consid- 
ered by his colleagues in the field of 
musical criticism to be a man of dis- 
tinguished scholarship and erudition. 
Royal Cortissoz says of him: 


How he did labor! There was no 
limit to what Krehbiel would do to 
make his writings deserving of the 
absolute confidence they inspired. He 
was the kind of scholar who would 
ransack a library to make sure of 
getting a date right. He worked like 
a giant over the revision of Thayer’s 
“Beethoven.” And then he wrote 
with the ease and limpid clearness of 
the artist. He did this in book after 
book, but if anything makes his com- 
rades in journalism proud of him it is 
the fact that he did this late at night 
for the next morning’s paper. It used 
to be a joy to be with him on these oc- 
casions, to sit opposite while the busy 
pen marched down the page without 
any hesitation. It was an exhibition 
of trained craftsmanship, operating 
like magic. With his packed mind, 
his taste, his judicial faculty, and his 
supple English, he was the man of 
letters doing a first-class job of work 
at racing speed. It is sweet to re- 
member him in that réle, as it is 
sweet to remember his fun and his 
kindness, the constant evidences that 
he had a big heart to go with his big 
rain. 


But, while these qualities of accuracy 
and knowledge, as well as his fine taste 
in the art to which he devoted his life, 
were recognized by all his colleagues, 
there were qualities of character which 
apparently impressed themselves still 
more upon his associates. “Ugliness not 
only revolted but puzzled him.” He 
had “reverence for the great men of 
music.” Opera singers had to demon- 
strate to Krehbiel “that they could do 
something finer than delineate the pas- 
sion of Thais or Salome.” “His best 
friends knew that the bed-rock of his 
character was sincerity.” “In his mind 
there dwelt always a deep belief in the 
association of purity with beauty.” “He 
detested all the flimsy pretenses which 
masqueraded as arguments in favor of 
crass realism and sensualism.” 

We do not mean to give the impres- 
sion that Mr. Krehbiel was a profes- 
sional moralist, or used musical criti- 
cism for the purposes of evangelism. But 
we do mean to say that his reputation, 
his achievements, his influence, and the 
tributes that are paid to him by his col- 
leagues are a demonstration of the fal- 
lacy of the dictum “Art for art’s sake.” 
Great character is the essential basis of 
all great art. 
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A COAL JURY 


OURTEEN writers have now ex- 
K pressed in The Outlook their 

views in reply to the question, 
Shall our Coal Mines be Nationalized? 
The two articles published last week 
and the twelve letters in this issue rep- 
resent fairly the opinion of men versed 
in questions of industry and public in- 
terests, for among these writers are the 
head of the American Federation of 
Labor; the president of a coal company 
and a coal association; the president of 
a district of union coal miners; an au- 
thor whose books on Socialism are re- 
garded as authoritative by all moderate 
Socialists; a skilled engineer; the Presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation, for- 
merly head of a famous technical 
school; three editors—one of a miners’ 
journal, the second of a noted farmers’ 
paper, the third associate editor of a 
great city newspaper; and the presi- 
dents of two American colleges. 

Only one of the fourteen writers ad- 
vocates nationalization. The jury’s ver- 
dict this week is unanimous. But if 
the poll is taken as to whether the pres- 
ent condition of the coal industry as 
between owners, workers, and con- 
sumers is satisfactory, the verdict is 
nearly as strongly in the negative. 
Almost every one thinks that something 
should be done, and some believe that 
if nothing is done Government owner- 
ship or nationalization will follow. 

The remedies are varied: Mr. Gom- 
pers believes the solution is in “a proper 
organization of the mining industry on 
both sides and a proper collaboration of 
both organized owners and organized 
workers in the mining industry,” and 
deprecates the idea of Government 
ownership. President Bradley, of the 
West Virginia Coal Association, hopes 
rather doubtfully for help from the Coal 
Commission and for bettering of trans- 
portation facilities. Mr. Gilbreth, as an 
engineer, urges burning coal at the 
mines to make electric power for the 
railways and the development of water 
power. Dr. Pritchett calls for “a fair 
and disinterested agency which shall 
pass upon the conflicting claims of 
operators and miners and give a decis- 
ion in accordance with justice and with 
consideration for the rights of the whole 
people;” Mr. Haskell, of the Kansas City 
“Star,” asks, “Is it too much to expect 
that within the near future the law of 
supply and demand will work out an 
approximate solution?” 

What seems undisputed and essentia}) 
in dealing with the coal question is that 
there are three parties to be considered 
and three basic conditions to be sought. 
The three parties are the owners, the 
workers, and the consumers. The three 
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conditions to be brought about in what 
has been called the Government of Coal 
are that fuel should be produced and 
delivered regularly, steadily, uniformly, 
and at prices that are just and reasona- 
ble; that the relations between employ- 
ers and employees should be just and 
result in mutual satisfaction without 
injury to the coal-using public; and that 
coal resources should be conserved and 
economically used. 

It is to be assumed that the present 
Coal Commission, after careful study of 
the facts, will make practical suggestions 
for National legislation that will meet 
the demands of these three parties and 
these three primal requisites with just 
balance as between them. This would 
make quite unnecessary agitation for 
that Government ownership which is ob- 
viously regarded even by some of its 
advocates as a last resort and to be 
sought only if measures ‘of moderate 
supervision and control prove a failure. 


THE PARADOX OF 
POETRY 


EFINITIONS of poetry, even the 
D best of them, are never wholly 

satisfying. They are useful 
chiefly in isolating aspects of the ppetic 
spirit. They are never adequate to en- 
compass its whole being. 

Perhaps, therefore, it is an unsafe 
thing to say that all great poetry con- 
tains paradoxical elements. Some one 
is sure to arise and cite a poem in 
which the elements we are thinking of 
are absent. We refer to individuality 
and universality. Is it safe to say that 
all great poetry contains thought, emo- 
tion, and action which can awaken com- 
prehension in the minds of men differ- 
ing in creed, condition, and inheritance? 
Is it safe to say that this poetry to be 
truly general in its appeal must at the 
same time be intensely individual in its 
utterance? We think a very good case 
could be made out for such statements. 

To reason from the particular to the 
general, let us take such a poem as 
Francis Thompson’s “Hound of Heaven.” 
The element of universality in this poem 
is to be found in the search for spiritual 
contentment—a search common alike to 
Protestant, Catholic, and agnostic. The 
poetic form in which this search has 
been expressed could have come from no 
other brain than that of the poet who 
set it forth in immortal music. The 
voice is the voice of Francis Thompson, 
the problem is the problem of mankind. 

It might not be so easy to make out a 
ease for the inevitable relationship be- 
tween individuality and universality if 
other poetry generally recognized as 
great were chosen as an example of the 
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paradox of which we are speaking, but 
we suspect that these two elements 
could always be found. Light might be 
thrown on the discussion by investigat- 
ing the failures of poets as well as their 
successes. 

Take, for example, some of the numer- 
ous verse of the “home and mother” 
type which has a broad appeal in its 
own time without establishing itself as 
part of the world’s literature. The ele- 
ment which these poems lack is the 
element of personality; they have not 
been born of a mind that is set apart. 

At the other side of the picture let us 
observe some of our modern verse, tech- 
nically ‘excellent, certainly individual, 
and nevertheless destined to a speedier 
death than even the sentimental offer- 
ings which the authors of this modern 
verse so despise. It is of course true 
that this modern work for the most part 
is not born of personalities of impor- 
tance, but its failure cannot wholly be 
ascribed to this cause. Its failures are 
due to its lack of broad contact with 
humankind. The problems of the indi- 
vidual, in so far as they are individual, 
are poetically uninteresting. It is only 
the individual experience which is in- 
terpretative of the universal experience 
which is material for the making of true 
poetry. 

To hazard any poetic theory is a dan- 
gerous thing if one is searching for a 
reputation for infallibility. If this bit 
of philosophizing provides any one with 
food for thought, it will have fulfilled 
its purpose. 


DIVERSITY IN CREED, 
UNITY IN FAITH 


ECENTLY there came to the office 
R of The Outlook a letter from 

which the following is a quota- 
tion: 


The Jewish Passover is a time of 
release from bondage, and the Chris- 
tian Easter is a time of hope for good 
will among men. The two festivities 
usually occur simultaneously, and I 
am taking the opportunity to devote 
the Passover issue of tle “American 
Hebrew” this year to the promulga- 
tion of these two ideas, namely, that 
Gentile and Jew in America free 
themselves from the bondage of mis- 
understandings which are retarding 
the era.of good will. 

I am inviting a few of the forward- 
looking men and women in this coun- 
try to help me put this thought 
across. I believe that an analysis of 
the causes that underlie misunder- 
standing between Gentile and Jew, 
some of them age-long, accompanied 
by constructive suggestions for over- 
coming them, will prove a vital force 
in the undertaking. 

The object is not to wound, but to 
heal. 


The writer of this letter, Isaac Land- 
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man, editor of the well-known Jewish 
weekly the “American Hebrew,” ex- 
plained that he was asking editors of 
several other journals to contribute to 
his Passover issue suggestions that 
would help to unite both Gentile and 
Jew for the sake of America. 

To this request we were glad to re- 
ply; and on behalf of The Outlook the 
following article was written by one of 
its editors and is here reprinted by per- 
mission from the issue of March 30 of 
the “American Hebrew:” 


Religion unites. It is creeds that 
divide. Men separate into groups when 
they are moved by doctrine. They come 
together when they are moved by faith. 

Creeds are formulas for thinking. 
Faith is a manner of life. 

Religious antagonisms, so called, are 
not religious; they are creedal. 

When men try to substitute creeds or 
doctrines or formulas of thought about 
religion for religion itself, they cause, 
not the unity they seek to enforce, but 
only confusion. 

It is the conflict between doctrine, 
personified by Job’s comforters, and 
faith, personified by Job himself, 
against the dark background of the mys- 
tery of suffering, that is the subject of 
the greatest dramatic poem in all litera- 
ture. 

As long as men have had religion 
they have thought about it; and as they 
have thought about it they have divided. 
Division is essential to any high form of 
life. The jelly-fish is not the symbol of 
organized society. Distinctions between 
Jew and Christian, between Catholic and 
Protestant, between orthodox and lib- 
eral, are not unwholesome. Creeds ‘will 
always be necessary, but they are not 
means of union. 

This is evident in government. Theo- 
ries or doctrines about the nature of the 
state do not unite the citizens; they 
rather divide them into parties. At- 


* tempts to secure union by making people 


accept a common political creed always 
end in failure. The only way to bring 
citizens of varying political creeds to- 
gether is by arousing or renewing in 
them their patriotic faith. 

Between Jew and Christian there 
are barriers both of religious thinking 
and of political or social habits of 
thought. 

Most of the people of Israel in Amer- 
ica have come from lands whose tradi- 
tions and customs are different from the 
traditions and customs prevailing in 
America, and have lived under circum- 
stances that have intensified their sense 
of separateness from the Gentiles. They 
brought with them alien habits and 
manners; partly derived from the lands 
from which they have come and partly 
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derived from their very sense of sep- 
arateness from all nations. On the other 
hand, Americans have habits and man- 
ners, customs, and ways of thinking of 
their own that they are inclined to think 
are or ought to be the basis of National 
unity and mutual understanding. 

I do not believe that we can bring 
Christian and Jew into union by intimi- 
dation or self-assertion on either side. 
I do not believe that we will find Jew 
and Christian coming together if we 
deny that barriers of thought exist or 
if we pretend that differences in their 
thinking about religion or about society 
and government are not real differences. 
I do not think we can find unity by flat- 
tery or self-depreciation, by attempts to 
enforce social contact, or by efforts to 
make Jew and Christian think alike. 

Fortunately, the way toward a real 
union is open here in America, as it is 
nowhere else in the world. It is the 
way of faith. 

What is it that makes America a na- 
tion? It is not a common tradition or 
body of customs or inheritance of art or 
any such thing. It is not to be found 
in the past at all. It is in the future. 
It is a common faith. It has been kept 
alive by those in the past who have been 
making the nation; but it still is ahead 
of us. It is a summons to press forward 
to something not yet attained. It can 
be shared by people of diverse ways of 
thinking, but only if they take their 
part in making it come true. It has 
been said that no one can be at the same 
time a Jew and an Englishman or a Jew 
and an Italian. Perhaps not; for na- 
tionality in most countries in Europe is 
different from nationaJity in America. 
But Jews and Christians alike can be 
American by keeping their own ways of 
thinking and yet sharing the common 
faith in the America that is to be and 
that they are helping to make. 

And more than that. In spite of dif- 
ferences in doctrine—in fact, because 
differences in doctrine are not only tol- 
erated but welcomed—there can be here 
in America, and there ought to be, unity 
in religion. And that, too, can come, 
not by creed, but by faith. 

The great expressions of religion are 
not formulas for thinking, but are calls 
to faith; and when men respond to them 
they come together. 

Micah’s cry is one to which Christian 
and Jew can both respond: 

“What doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God?” 

And with Jesus both Jew and Chris- 
tian can say: 

“Behold my mother and my brethren! 
For whosoever shall do the will of God, 
the same is my brother, and my sister, 
and mother.” 

ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT. 
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WAS SARAH: BERN- 
HARDT AN ARTIST? 


HEN she died on March 26 in 

\Y) Paris, Sarah Bernhardt was 

about eighty years old. There 
is some doubt as to the exact date of 
her birth. She was a native of Holland, 
and her father was Jewish. She ran 
away to Paris as a child, and her early 
career was a stormy one. She made her 
way partly by her gifts, that amounted 
perhaps to genius, and partly by care- 
fully planned sensationalism and adver- 
tising. She visited this country seven 
or eight times, coming here last in 1916. 
She was not.a beautiful woman, nor had 
she a magnificent physique like Mrs. 
Siddons, but she had great physical en- 
ergy and courage. In 1915, when she 
was over seventy years of age, one of 
her legs was amputated, and even after 
that she came to this country in 1916 
and made a dramatic tour, which was 
remarkably successful. Even during 
this visit she went through another 
serious operation in an American hospi- 
tal. She did good service in the Franco- 
Prussian War for France, and again 
during the World War. Her work won 
for her both affectionate applause and 
official recognition. 

A much more competent theatrical 
critic than I am, Mr. Charles Henry 
Meltzer, gives on another page his esti- 
mate of the art of Sarah Bernhardt. He 
is a playwright, and has had a wide ex- 
perience and association with the dra- 
matic literature and dramatic workman- 
ship of France, Germany, and Russia. It 
requires some courage to take issue with 
him, and I am going to do so. He evi- 
dently thinks that in some respects the 
“divine Sarah” was incomparable. The 
New York “Tribune” editorially calls 
her “incomparable artist.” The New 
York “Times” says of her: “Admitted 
to be the greatest actress of all time, 
Madame Bernhardt,” etc., etc. Well! 
Sarah herself admitted it. Mr. Meltzer 
may admit it; the “Tribune” may admit 
it; and the “Times” may admit it; but 
I certainly will not. 

She was, without question, one of the 
greatest personalities of her sex in the 
domain of the Fine Arts since the days 
of Sappho, but supreme artist, no! Mr. 
Meltzer says that her whole purpose in 
life was to portray beauty, beauty, 
beauty! It is, of course, dangerous to 
ascribe fundamental motives to anybody, 
but I think Bernhardt’s ideal was to 
create sensation, sensation, sensation! 
She was an impressionist, an emotional- 
ist, and she wished to arouse emotions 
in her hearers. She knew how suscepti- 
ble men and women are to emotional 
power. She knew, even as a very young 
woman, that a great body—if not a 
majority—of people based their judg- 
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ments on their emotions, and therefore 
early in her career she deliberately set 
to work to make a sensation. She 
courted publicity; she had tigers or 
leopards, I forget which, for pets; she 
was a past mistress in the art of stimu- 
lating curiosity and talk. Though she 
was not beautiful, she was terribly en- 
gaging. She knew theatrical technique 
from top to bottom. When she made 
her entrance upon the stage the drums 
and cymbals rattled, the limelight 
glowed, and everybody knew that Sarah 
Bernhardt was coming on the stage. 

How different this was from Duse! I 
remember the first time I saw Duse—it 
must have been thirty years ago. She 
played in a double bill, “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” and Goldoni’s “La Locandiera.” 
I knew only a few words of Italian. What 
impressed me, an impression that has 
lasted all these years, was that in the 
opening scene of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
in which a group of. peasant women ap- 
peared on the stage, Duse herself was 
on the stage a minute or two before any- 
body realized it. She was dressed ex- 
actly like the rest of the company; she 
was made up no differently from the 
rest of the company; and she mingled 
with the rest of the company. Her in- 
dividuality came out most beautifully 
and distinctly during the play, but she 
stooped to no claptrap. If Bernhardt 
had been a peasant woman, I cannot 
help feeling that she would have worn 
a ragged silk dress instead of a ragged 
cotton dress. 

It is useless, of course, to try to define 
artistic beauty. There is no immutable 
standard. If a man likes to have his 
emotions stirred, as he likes to have his 
head rubbed when he gets a shampoo, 
that would be his standard of dramatic 
art. The man to whom beauty means a 
sense of proportion and a fitness of 
things will have a totally different 
standard. I should say that Bernhardt 
is the Liszt of the theater, while Duse 
is the Paderewski; Bernhardt is the 
Paganini, Duse the Kreisler. Bernhardt 
was not a Cubist, But she stooped to 
some of the methods of the Cubists in 
advertising her art. The “Times” has 
admitted that Bernhardt is the greatest 
actress of all time. I want to avoid a 
similar mistaken use of superlatives, 
but I am inclined to believe that as the 
history of the theater: goes on, Bern- 
hardt will take somewhat the position 
that Dr. Johnson has in literature. He 
grows in remembrance steadily as a per- 
sonality, while his literary art is as 
steadily fading from view. 

Bernhardt will always be one of the 
great figures in the dramatic world, 
but much that is now acclaimed as pure 
gold in her genius will gradually prove 
to be meretricious gilt. I suppose I am 
in a hopeless minority, but Coquelin and 
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Gilibert, her fellow-countrymen, seem 
to me to be far greater artists in the 
exact definition of that word than she 
was. 

Lay roses on her bier, if you will, dear 
critics, as a woman of indomitable de- 
termination and courage, and I will 
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gladly join you; for the spectacle of this 
frail woman at seventy years of age 
crossing the Atlantic and _ literally 
stumping the theaters of this country 
on one leg is a noble illustration of de- 
votion to a life work and of what the 


will may do in conquering the weakness - 
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of the body. But as to Art let us use 
some discrimination. Let us not forget 
the Millets, the Duses, and the Carduccis 
in the blinding light of factitious pub- 
licity that the Bernhardts and the 
d’Annunzios create and enjoy. 

L. F. A. 


THE ART OF BERNHARDT: A TRIBUTE 


BY CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 

















Paul Thompson 


SARAH BERNHARDT VISITING THE SOLDIERS DURING THE WAR 


thank Heaven for it—to be able to 

look back to glorious phases of 
dramatic art. In other days I saw and 
met great actors; both men and women 
of amazing art. It was my privilege to 
know and see and talk with Salvini, 
Irving, Bernhardt, Mounet-Sully, Mans- 
field, Henley (a great actor thrown 
away). Of these some were my idols 
and my friends. But of them all, to me 
the very soul of drama, as most under- 
stood it then, was Bernhardt. 

She stood a hundred miles above all 
her competitors—a flaming sun who 
blotted out the stars. I knew her 
closely, as an actress and a woman. 
From my youth up I had been honored 
by her friendship. I saw her in the 
heyday of her splendor, when she was 
drawing all who loved the stage in 
Paris to the Théatre-Frangcais, reviving 


I AM old -enough—and sometimes I 


for us Dofia Sol (““Hernani”), the Queen 
(“Ruy Blas”), and more creations of 
the then dominant Victor Hugo. 

If any actress of my time had claims 
to genius, I think, and I have always 
thought, that she was Bernhardt. We 
called her “Sarah,” of the voice of gold. 
She stood apart, as an incomparable 
marvel. ‘There came an hour when 
Duse challenged her supremacy. But 
we, the faithful, only smiled at her au- 
dacity, although we felt the charm and 
art of Duse. We knew that “Sarah” had 
a gift denied by God to her Italian rival 
—the gift of gifts in art. Imagination. 

She could at moments be a daring 
realist. But in essentials she was a 
romanticist. To her the life of drama 
was romance. She lived for poetry, for 
fancy, for adventure, for all the high 
and flaming lights of drama. She hated 
everything in art that smacked of ugli- 


ness. 
beauty. 

From time to time she set her feet on 
earth, as, for example, in a play called 
“Pauline Blanchard,” in which she 
thrilled us as a mad and murderous 
peasant. But she rebelled against the 
drabness of the realists. She would not 
hear of even Henrik Ibsen. 

Among my treasures is a hurriedly 
scrawled essay she once sent me, ex- 
plaining her real views on drama. It is, 
in brief, a vivid statement of her credo. 
It was a burning panegyric in which 
Rostand was exalted almost as Shake- 
speare, with Hugo and Corneille and 
other masters of romantic drama. It 
took a fling, a savage fling, at Ibsen and 
the dramatists of sordidness, with whom 
our “Sarah” would have neither scot 
nor lot. The occasional extravagance of 
her faith, more especially in the case of 
Rostand, was not critical. But it was 
honest. 

But, as we know, the Romanticists, 
from Hugo and Musset on, were apt to 
be extravagant; and as we watched 
“Sarah” and Mounet-Sully, Sylvain and 
Worms, at the Théatre-Francais, in our 
salad days we could have shouted, as 
they did in 1830, and braved Paris with 
preposterous red waistcoats. We would 
come away from the _ world-famous 
House of Moliére, like the enthusiasts 
of an earlier generation, raving over 
“Sarah’s” rendering of “Mon lion su- 
perbe et généreuz,” as if it was not 
largely fustian. 

I have often pitied the young critics 
of the day who had to deal with “Sarah” 
on her last sad tour of the United States 
without the memories that to older 
scribes were priceless to inspire their 
pens. The brave, tortured, weary, muti- 
lated woman about whom they wrote 
faint praise was not the wonian who 
had long before enchanted a few scores 
of us in Paris or in America. She was 
a splendid, tragic shadow of that won- 
der. Yet she was still more vital than 
a hundred Ethel Barrymores. 

To me she was, and will be to the end, 
an art incarnate. But to the light and 
nimble critics of the Broadway world 
she seemed a relic. 

In this connection it may be signifi- 
cant that at the time of her last illness 
“Sarah” was rehearsing a new play by 
Sacha Guitry entitled “Un Sujet de 
Roman.” 

To “Sarah” all the world was a vast 
stage. She did not live aloof, like 


Her ideal was beauty, beauty, 
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Duse. She loved to steep herself in every 
human phase. And it was thanks to this, 
no doubt, to some extent that she com- 
pelled our sympathy when, in the char- 
acter of Froufrou or Marguerite Gau- 
tier (the “Lady of the G¢amellias”—so 
often vulgarized and Bowdlerized as 
Camille), we watched her dying. 

But in her younger days she was flam- 
\boyant, tigerish, radiant. Her wooing 
on the stage was irresistible. Her 
charm was boundless. A saint might 
have been lured away from faith by the 
sweet accents of that wondrous “voice 
of gold.” And yet it was a rather tenu- 
ous voice. What charmed one was its 
lovely, winning quality, the art with 
which the actress played and played 

gain upon its varied tones. That art 
she owed, as she often told me, to the 
teachings of the Paris Conservatory— 
and also to the lavishness of nature. 

In her time “Sarah” had played many 
parts—some two hundred. The most 
remarkable of her triumphs was, I 
think, her impersonation of Phédre. 
From older men than I am I have heard 
that it was less gripping than Rachel’s. 
It may have been. But I have never 
seen another like it. The anguish, love, 
and shame of Racine’s heroine seemed 
real and harrowing when interpreted by 
“Sarah.” The lines of the mellifluous, 
too mellifluous, poet flowed and flashed 
forth from her lips with flawless elo- 
quence. She made the words seem 
winged and strangely beautiful. From 
most lips they might have appeared 
monotonous. Next to her Phédre I in- 
cline to rank her Queen Elizabeth (the 
Elizabeth of Moreau), a part in which 
she merged herself so utterly that as 
she showed one the deep passion of the 
aging Queen for her young favorite 
(Devereux) she made one quite forget 
for a few hours that she was Bernhardt. 
Her very voice had changed. Her own 
personality was lost in that of the un- 
happy and too trusting monarch. I shall 
remember while I live the final death 
scene, in which, as she fought with royal 
will to die upstanding, she suddenly fell 
forward, hushed and conquered. 

Most, however, and almost every one 
in America, will love to think of her as 
at her best in the character of the Lady 
of the Camellias. She was infinitely 
touching, fine, and feminine as the un- 
happy Marguerite. But she had no such 
opportunity for tragedy in the drama of 
the younger Dumas as in the Racine 
masterpiece and in the impressive work 
of Moreau. 

The least worthy, and the most suc- 
cessful, period in her long career came 
with her “creations,” turn by turn, of 
Sardou’s clever but commercial plays— 
“Fédora,” “Théodora,” “Gismonda,” and 
the rest. They were all written, more 
or less, to suit herself; they were all 
well made, strong, effective, and yet 
second rate. 

Nor would I swear that Edmond Ros- 
tand, whom she over-praised, supplied 
her with much greater characters. 


Roxane was insignificant beside Cyrano, 
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SARAH BERNHARDT 


and it always fretted me to see “Sarah,” 
who was essentially a woman, in the 
trappings of the “Aiglon.” The finest 
of her Rostand parts, unquestionably, 
was the heroine of “La Princesse Loin- 
taine.” That showed off all her charm, 
and grace, and passion. 

She tried Shakespeare, whom, like 
Rostand and Racine, she set on a pedes- 
tal. But her Hamlet, though extremely 
interesting, was very feminine. It was 
hard, if not impossible, to admire a 
Hamlet who wore women’s shoes; and 
her Desdemona was at most a satellite 
of Mounet-Sully’s black-faced, high- 
falutin Othello. 

I have sometimes fancied that “Sarah” 
was rather ungrateful to her once- 
worshiped Victor Hugo, the very soul of 
the romantic art she loved. As she ad- 
vanced in years perhaps she became con- 
scious of the gaudier sides of Hugo and 
longed for parts more human than his 
heroines. Whatever was the cause, after 
her flitting forty years ago from the 
Théatre-Francais she did not revive 
“Hernani” or “Ruy Blas,” though, if my 
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memory does not cheat me, she put on 
“Lucrezia Borgia” at some theater— 
possibly at the Renaissance. 

Aside from her occasional inspiration, 
“Sarah” was a mistress of the technic 
of the stage. She could depend on that 
in all emergencies. It was the basis of 
her wonderful success. In her declining 


‘years, except in certain plays like the 


eternal and delightful “Dame aux Camé- 
lias,’ she had to trust much to the 
technic she had learned at the Conserva- 
tory. And rarely, very rarely, did it 
fail her. The critics of to-day pay scant 
attention to the value of _ technic. 
Wherein they are wrong. This “Sarah” 
at her weakest meant much more, 
thanks to technic, than a whole “wilder- 
ness of monkeys.” She reigned for 
sixty years or more in France supreme. 
We may be sure that there will be no 
future “Sarah.” Great actresses, trage- 
dians, and comedians we may have 
again. 
the imaginative wonder, the romantic 
heroine, who some recall with tears of 
gratitude, will have no counterpart. 








But the sweet “voice of gold,” , 
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WHAT THE BRITISH THINK OF THE 
GERMAN SITUATION 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE BY ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


flect the war; others do not. The 

other day, in a restaurant, the one 
waiter there, an old man, served us with 
dignity. His face was a tragedy. In it 
you seemed to read the story of the 
war, forced by a few miscreants, and 
bringing—never mind what glory—the 
loss of sons and grandsons to innocent 
old waiters and other workmen, bringing 
untold misery to innocent women and 
childrer here in Germany, even if in far 
more poignant measure to those across 
the border in France and Belgium, 

Last Sunday the Cologne Cathedral 
was packed with people, and, what was 
more significant, there seemed- to be 
more men than women. After the ser- 
mon all present sang a choral. Every 
one aparently knew all the words of 
every verse. The effect was wondrously 
sonorous and impressive. I looked at 
the ‘faces about me. No sign of war 
there. 

On the streets you occasionally see a 
one-legged man, but there is no such 
sad spectacle of the wounded as in 
Paris. What does strike you is the ab- 
sence of the German military, once om- 
nipresent. Instead there are the khaki- 
clad British. 

It certainly is good to see the khaki 
again. Next to having it worn by our 
own boys, one is glad to see it on the 
backs of the Britishers. They are a 
sturdy lot, these men of Britain. They 
look as if they meant business. They 
do. The British Occupied Area on the 
Rhine is quiet. Where the Briton con- 
trols in Germany he controls. 

A number of British officials of high 
rank have favored me with their opin- 
ions, gained by four years’ service in the 
Rhineland, with regard to the Ruhr 
situation. I summarize them as fol- 
tows: 

“Three courses are open to us: (1) 
Side with France; (2) retire alto- 
gether; (3) remain neutral. 

“The first course—to side with France 
—does not appeal to us from either a 
political or an economic standpoint. We 
believe that France’s present course will 


te German faces hereabouts re- 


be disastrous for her, for Germany, for. 


all Europe, and for America too. 

“The second course—to retire alto- 
gether—would be to destroy the Entente. 
We do not want to do tlt. 

“We follow the third course. Why? 
Because it will be our duty, we feel, to 


be the ultimate balance-wheel in set-. 


tling this dispute. It should be settled 
along two lines. First, France and Bel- 
gium should have all war reparations 
rightfully to be claimed from present- 
day Germany. Second, Germany should 
be saved from complete ruin, and hence 
from the impossibility of paying any 
debts at all. 


“Is she being put in that position 
now? You might just as well knock a 
man down: and then keep standing on 
him, stronger than he is, while expect- 
ing him to get up and hoe the garden 
for you. 

“This does not at all mean that we 
do not want the French and Belgians, 
after their exasperating years of wait- 
ing, to get their dues. We do. But 
there is an equally strong feeling among 


us that they are making a mistake. 

“Their right to the present pressure 
on the Ruhr is questioned by some inter- 
national lawyers. But let us suppose 
they have this right, as-you claim. They 
have already spent-an enormous amount 
of effort and money, and all they have 
got in return, after six weeks of en- 
deavor, are far fewer reparations coal 
trains than they would have otherwise. 
They will have to spend a great deal 
more money and can look forward to no 
better proportionate result. Meanwhile 
they are exhausting Germany’s power to 
pay. Of course such a game is not 
worth the candle. 

“Mind you, in saying this, neutral as 
Wwe are, we are careful to act in such a 
way as not to add to French difficulties. 
For instance, last week France asked 
permission to move coal trains across a 
corner of our Occupied Territory. At 
first we objected. This was not lack of 
friendliness for France. It was because 
we had already arranged with Germany 
that, on condition of our territory re- 
maining exclusively British-occupied, 
there would be a cessation there of the 
general strike of German railway men. 
But the French persisted. We did not 
wish to hamper them, and our refusal 
did hamper them. So we intimated 
that, if we could not remain neutral 
and stay, we would have to remain neu- 
tral and go. Now neither France nor 
Germany wants us to go. The Germans 
were so much alarmed that their Gov- 
ernment, in order to prevent our retiral, 
spontaneously undertook a guaranty 
against any strikes or troubles on that 
six-mile sector in the event of our per- 
mission being given to France to use it. 
Of course you may say that the sector 
would be useless if sabotage took place 
at the extremities just outside our zone, 
as might be likely from the wholesale 
sabotage system on the Ruhr railways 
at present. Then the French asked us 
for general running powers over our 
railways, and here we did say no. We 
had stretched a point in yielding on the 
six-mile sector, but to yield everything 
would be emphatically to take sides 
with the French in their effort to break 
German resistance. 

“Referring to our getting out of the 
Rhineland entirely, it must be added 


that this would really please a lot of 
hot-heads in France, because it would 
make the conditions of transport sim- 
pler, because the French could get at 
the Germans quicker, and because the 
French feel themselves strong enough 
to hold the whole region. But it would 
not, we believe, please the rest of 
France, and we want to be friends with 
France. You hear the comment caused 
by the retiral of your own forces. Of 
course we took you at your word and 
did not attribute your withdrawal to 


-any desire to be unfriendly to any one; 


but you knew perfectly well that you 
were being unfriendly both to France 
and to Germany;*as to France, your 
retiral coincided most suspiciously with 
her advance. What is doubtless true is 
that the Mississippi Valley people, who 
seem to be running your Government 
just now, are really ignorant of the 
power for good your forces on the Rhine 
have been and would be, a really greater 
power than ours. Were you back again 
in Coblenz, as you ought to be, your in- 
fluence on the whole situation would be 
more steadying than any other could 
be, and might be compelling. 

“Of course on the moral side the dan- 
ger to France and Germany is far 
greater than on the material side. This 
is specially true of Germany. Feelings 
of revenge and hate were bad enough 
before; they are ten times worse now. 
If the Germans were not disarmed and 
could get at thé French, there would be 
a St. Bartholomew Massacre. The fact 
that there has been no massacre—only 
sporadic exhibitions—is sufficient proof 
that Germany is really disarmed. 

“Foreigners are apt to think of Ger- 
many as one country, and not as a com- 
bination of countries, as was the case 
before 1870. But in many respects Ger- 
many remains a combination of coun- 
tries, and it was supposed that the 
Entente would take advantage of this 
fact in 1919 and try to make a treaty 
with Bavaria, for instance, before mak- 
ing one with Prussia. This was not 
done. Since the war the history of Ger- 
many itself has emphasized certain dis- 
tinctions, as, for example, that between 
South and North, or the movement in 
the Rhineland towards an independent 
state, even though that movement has 
not amounted to much. These divisions 
helped any foreign ambitions with re- 
gard to domination, political or eco- 
nomic, in Germany. With one blow the 
French -policy in the Ruhr has closed 
these divisions. They have all been 
swept into one great, resentful nation- 
alist sentiment. Reactionaries, Con- 
servatives, Pan-Germans, Liberals, the 
Catholic Center, Radicals, even Social- 
ists, all are united. Barriers have been 
broken down. It is a curious thing that 
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a misstep in foreign aggression should 
have welded the German nation together 
at this time. 

“As to the German future, the present 
Government has been steering a self- 
respecting middle course between the 
yeactionaries at the one extreme and the 
Communists at the other. That a Re- 
publican Government in Germany should 
stand the strain as long as it has augurs 
well for its continuance. But Republi- 
can France is not helping Republican 
Germany to continue. While the people 
here as a whole are grateful for a de 
liverance from old-time monarchic and 
bureaucratic despotism, they long for 
something more tangible as an evidence 
of law and order than is the present 
Government, good as it is. While they 
will not return to the historic mon- 
archy, the present French pressure is 
helping the monarchist cause just the 
same. Many, probably most, Germans 
think of it as signifying the greater 
strength of resistance. Hence the Ger- 
mans are likely to abandon government 
under a president for a royal constitu- 
tional state, as we understand it in Eng- 
land, where the sovereign reigns but 
does not govern. What they really long 
for is a symbol of sovereignty and 
strength. They do not find it in Presi- 
dent Ebert. Strange as it may seem to 
you, they would be more likely to find 
it in a mere boy, the son of the Crown 
Prince. Again, your German loves dis- 
play; he likes orders and decorations 
and patents of official station and the 
aristocracy and the nobility, and these 
all lead to a king rather than to a presi- 
dent. Most of all, the German is natu- 
rally docile and dependent on something 
or somebody higher than himself. This 
is the state, and of course it can be 
symbolized by a president as well as by 
a king. But a changing president, as 
in Switzerland or France or America, 
does not represent the continuity of 
executive power. Certainly he does not 
represent the continuity of what you 
might call the human document, and 
this is emphasized by such a royal fam- 
ily as ours. For these reasons, there- 
fore, most Germans will ultimately be 
found, we think, favoring a democratic 
government with a king, not a presi- 
dent, at its head. 

“There is still a strong disposition in 
Germany to think that the real victory 
in the late war does not, after all, lie 
with the French, but with uninvaded 
Germany. This feeling has been accen- 
tuated by German success in evading 
treaty provisions since the armistice. 
Present French pressure on the Ruhr 
may succeed or fail, but at least it 
should teach Germany one thing, and 
that is that she was really beaten in the 
war. ‘ 

“You find here a curious German men- 
tality. It resists your assumption that 
the Germans have not won the war. The 
truth will have to be beaten into that 
mind before you can awaken the Ger- 
man soul to: any possible penitence for 
having caused the war. In our four 
years of service in the Rhineland we 
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have met no native man enough to say 
he was sorry that Germany had caused 
the war, not even open-minded enough 
to admit that Germany really had 
caused the war. These people still be- 
lieve the unconfirmed report that, on 
August 1, 1914, the Russians crossed the 
German border and committed deeds of 
war in three places. The Germans ac- 
tually maintain that they won the war 
because they preserved their Fatherland 
from invasion! When you ask them if 
the sight of us and the Belgians and the 
French along the Rhine means their 
victory, they reply that it merely signi- 
fies a temporary check to Germans on 
foreign soil, and that they would not 
have ceased fighting but for the Com- 
munists’ strike at home. Oh, they are 
mighty poor sports; they are mighty 
poor losers! 

“But do-not blame them too much. In 
a number of respects they are still about 
two hundred years behind the times. If 
they had a wholesome outdoor life, it 
would do their minds and souls good. 
Fortunately, they are now going in 
notably for outdoor sports. This is 
especially noticeable in our occupied 
area, and we like to think that our ex- 
ample has been worth something in this 
regard to the German people. 

“No matter what the national differ- 
ences, the British want to see fair play 
in Germany, just as anywhere else. In 
the first place, it is not fair to invade 
the Ruhr as the French have done under 
the pretext of making good a ten per 
cent lack in coal deliveries and 135,000 
telegraph poles in wood deliveries on 
the reparations account. Certainly it is 
not fair for the French to levy a 100, 
000,000-mark tribute on the town of 
Gelsenkirchen, as they did the other 
day. This was refused. The French 
occupied the place, found 110,000,000 
marks in the bank, and took the same. 
By the way, it was also at Gelsenkir- 
chen, was it not, where the French 
would not allow a film operator to make 
a picture of their forces charging the 
German mob? If the French are sure of 
their methods, why this caution? On 
the other hand, there is much to be said 
for the French. They have shown nota- 
ble patience, especially in their reluc- 
tance to visit the death penalty on 
saboteurs convicted by their courts 
martial. 

“On the economic side, the arbitrary 
imposition of ten per cent duties on the 
Ruhr exports and imports strikes not 
only at the Germans in general but 
jolly well at the British in particular. 
Result, stoppage of business. For in- 
stance, at the Krupp works in Essen 
day before yesterday you had the spec- 
tacle of completed locomotive machinery 
under sublet contract from a firm in 
Switzerland, which, in turn, had a sub- 
let contract from an English firm. 
These Krupp locomotives were ready for 
shipment to South Africa, but could not 
be delivered because the French had 
imposed their ten per cent duty and the 
British would not pay it. Again, at 
Diisseldorf, where you were, two days 
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before you went to Essen a British firm 
had made a deposit of £1,500. It was 
desired to transfer this deposit to 
Cologne. Did the French, in command 
at Diisseldorf, allow the transfer to the 
British, in command at Cologne? No, 
indeed—except by paying 150 quid. So 
we are not to be treated as the French 
and Belgians treat themselves; we are 
to be treated as they treat the Germans! 
When we put this up to the French, 
they say, ‘You are not participating in 
the Ruhr operations. You cannot ex- 
pect to have your share of whatever 
profits there may prove to be, either 
now or later.’ 

“They will go you one better. When 
you ask them what they will do if ac- 
tual war breaks out, you will very likely 
hear something like this: ‘We will go 
to Berlin, where we all ought to have 
gone in 1918. We will force a new 
treaty on Germany, supplementary to 
the Treaty of Versailles and _ inde- 
pendently of you.’ In our opinion, if 
the French ever get to Berlin, they will 
find no German Government there with 
which they can do business. In the 
second place, their new treaty could not 
supplement the Versailles Treaty” be- 
cause no final reparations settlement 
can be made except with the full con- 
sent of all the Powers represented on 
the Reparation Commission. 

“In our opinion, the ‘forwards’ in 
France are overplaying their hand. 
Their organs are now proposing the es- 
tablishment of a permanent or quasi- 
permanent Interallied organism to con- 
trol the Rhenish and Ruhr railways 
as a guaranty of French military se- 
curity. In our opinion, such an organ- 
ism would be nothing but annexation in 
disguise. 

“After all, the whole Ruhr question 
is primarily economic. Lloyd George 
saw this long ago, but very likely he 
went too far in favoring Germany. He 
proposed a topping plan, we thought, 
but it was perhaps a too Germanized 
English policy. Now we do not want 
to go to the other extreme. We want to 
strike the golden mean. After 1870, 
when Germany had won Alsace and Lor- 
raine, she was impregnable economi- 
cally, because she controlled the coal of 
the Ruhr together with the iron ore of 
Lorraine. As also a great steel and iron 
producer, Germany rivaled England in 
the world market. Then came the 
World War, the German reversal, and 
the Versailles Treaty. It is mostly a 
political treaty. As such it did a num- 
ber of economic wrongs. For instance, 
it ran the n@éw Hungarian border be- 
tween a mine and the neighboring large 
factory directly dependent on that mine. 


Still more strikingly it separated the 


Ruhr coal fields from the Lorraine ore 
fields. Of course as spoils of war 
France had to have Lorraine back, ‘but 
the economic error was there just the 
same. What can be done now? It looks 
to some of us as if France wants to pos- 
sess the Ruhr too in the effort to be the 
economic as well as the military mon- 
arch that Germany once was. Well, 
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take it from us, Germany will never con- 
sent to alienate the ‘Ruhr. 

“Would she consent to a compromise, 
we ask—the internationalization of the 
Ruhr region until all reparations are 
paid? The administration of the region 
would be in the hands of an interna- 
tional board of receivers, having the 
authority of receivers in England or 
America for any bankrupt concern. 
They would appoint a managing direc- 
tor and the necessary staff. They would 
mine coal and sell it in the open market 
with equal rights of competition. The 
dividends earned would be distributed 
proportionately as reparations, the Al- 
lies at the outset having fixed a reason- 
able sum as the amount of*Such repara- 
tions. We say that this plan would cer- 
tainly be better for all concerned than 
is the present French occupation. Of 
course the German mine owners, resist- 
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ing the present occupation, would prob- 
ably also object to this solution. How- 
ever, the German Government could 
compensate the mine owners as it did 
the ship owners after the war. 

“Germany would gain two things by 
this plan: first, freedom from occupa- 
tion; second, an incentive to work har- 
moniously and faithfully with the Allies 
for debt liquidation. France would also 
gain two things: namely, security, her 
primal need; and reparations, her sec- 
ondary need. Her security would now 
be guaranteed by an international con- 
trol. Finally, England would gain, for 
there would be no danger of French 
monopoly of Ruhr coal and Lorraine 
ore. You may think that this is the 
real reason for proposing it, but the mo- 
tive was just as much for the good of 
Germany and the good of France as for 
the good of England. 
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“Suppose this plan is turned down. 
No matter what solution is proposed, 
ultimately Germany will have to enter 
into some kind of negotiation with 
France. If ‘eventually, why not now?’ 
as one of your sign-boards says over in 
the States. The German Parliament 
and the German Government will have 
to take some action—the force of facts 
will compel them. In our opinion, this 
action should be a guaranty in the form 
of mortgages on agricultural estates and 
on mines and industries, offered by Ger- 
man agricultural and industrial mag- 
nates, as a basis for reparation. Were 
this done, you would have a proper 
starting-point for negotiations. 

“Our advice to the Germans is to take 
the initiative in this rather than wait 
for the French to do so. They will!” 


Marienburg, Rhenish Prussia, 
February 24, 1923. 


FRANK TENNEY JOHNSON, COW-PUNCHER ARTIST 


BY DOROTHY HARRINGTON 


deserts, silence of the night, 

storms wild and _ thunderous, 
horses, cow-punchers, and the last of 
that vanishing race of Indians—these 
have been the themes of the Western 
painter, Frank Tenney Johnson, who 
has just been awarded the thousand- 
dollar Shaw Purchase Prize for 1923 
at the Salmagundi Club in New York 
City. 

The prize ‘picture, “A Wanderer,” a 
study in oils, is a night scene, showing 
a rugged Mexican wanderer just steal- 
ing away from a lamplit adobe inn, a 
laden burro beside him. This picture 
breathes the romance of that Southwest- 
ern desert country. 

Johnson’s colors and settings show a 
keen observation and a close study of 
his subjects, yet they maintain a breadth 
and a simplicity of technique. They are 
full of imagination, yet never fanciful. 
They might almost be called historical 
documents. 

Many believe that no one has ever de- 
picted the real Mexican, not only in out- 
ward appearance, but also psychologi- 
cally, as well as he. Mr. Johnson’s works 
are convincing because he paints the life 
that he has lived and known. All of his 
material is drawn from his rich store of 
first-hand experience in that Western 
country where he was born and where 
he lived most of his life. 

His father was a breeder of cattle in 
then untamed Iowa, and Johnson was 
born upon the open range of that coun- 
try. During his boyhood he followed 
the breaking plow in spring, herded cat- 
tle in summer, hunted and trapped along 
the Nisha Botna in the fall, bucked the 
winter blizzards, and watched with keen 
observant eyes the straining muscles of 
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" FRANK TENNEY JOHNSON 


the horses as the old stage-coach, the 
last of its kind, lumbered over the 
Overland Trail on its way to Council 
Bluffs. 

Later Johnson adventured farther 
West and into Mexico. During all of 
those years the artistic impulse was 
strong within him. He sketched and 
painted incessantly, and tales are told of 
how the young cow-puncher, suddenly 
missing from the chase, would be found 
far in the rear with canvas and brush 
capturing the last great splendor of the 
setting sun. 

Ambition finally lured him East to 
the New York School of Art, where with 
big enthusiasm and a scant purse he 
worked and studied faithfully, living in 
a room without heat and eating as he 


Two reproductions of paintings from Mr. Johnson’s brush appear on the following pages. 


could. F. W. Heinie and the famous West- 
ern painter and Texas ranger Richard 
Lorenz were among his first instructors. 

From the very beginning his pictures 
had wide appeal, and Johnson became 
one of the most popular of the -younger 
painters. But, in spite of advancing 
reputation, Johnson has never lost touch 
with his motherland. Each year he 
makes a pilgrimage West in his own car, 
which he personally equipped for camp- 
ing and sketching. He lives and works 
in the open, and there his best work is 
done. 

“A Wanderer,” mentioned above, is 
one of-a series of paintings which the 
artist recently made in Juarez, Mexico, 
a town just across from El Paso, the 
region of. Villa’s one-time sprightly 
raids. Others of this series are “Be- 
neath the Southern Moon,” “A Mexican 
Smuggler,” and “In the Moon’s Soft 
Glow”—all of which are. on exhibition 
now in various New York galleries. 
Johnson’s night scenes are particularly 
noteworthy for their depiction of moon- 
light. 

Johnson knows the West of yesterday 
and the West of to-day. For him the 
plains are rich with ghosts of prairie 
schooners, Indians, pack animals, and 
all the dim figures of the passing 
West. Always in his work there is a 
poetic depth of memory, a thrill of that 
old and: virile West he loved. He paints 
the West of to-day with some rich, in- 
tangible hint of yesterday in the brill- 
iant strokes of his brush. To the sensi- 
tive eye the moonlight for which he is 
famed is peopled with misty figures of 
the past, plodding over miles of rolling 
prairie, mountain trail, and rocky can- 
yon. Magically on his canvas past and 
present mingle. 
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hundred generations. 

That means that when our coal supply gives out the 
problem of finding a substitute will present itself to people 
who are as far removed from us as we are from old Tut- 
ankhamen. 

That fact brings no comfort to the householder who in this 
year of grace 1923 finds his coal-bin empty. 

Ridiculous as it is, it is nevertheless true that with abun- 
dant coal supply, with more mines open than are really 
needed, with plenty of labor, and with the best transportation 
system in the world, the people of the United States cannot 
tell from one year to another whether or not they are going 
to feel the pinch of a coal famine. 

If the American people are going to find a way out of this 
difficulty, they will have to find it for themselves. It is 
public opinion that finally decides every great question in 
America. 
appointed by the President, is at work ascertaining facts and 


C= enough exists in this country, it is said, to last a 


COAL TO BURN 


At present the United States Coal Commission, ° 


cannot, however, of itself secure to the people a steady, 
adequate, and inexpensive coal supply. Even the people’s 
representatives, in acting on the information and recommen- 
dations of that Commission, will not, and ought not, to act 
contrary to the opinion and will of the people. 

In order to ascertain what leaders of public opinion in 
this country think about the problem, and in order to do 
something to promote thinking about-it. generally, The 
Outlook has asked a number of men widell\ seboenantative 
of various callings, interests, and sections of the country to 
express their views. 

Last week we printed two articles on the subject—one by 
an officer of the United Mine Workers, C. J. Golden, advo- 
eating nationalization of the mines, the other by John 
Spargo, an authority on Socialism and for many years a 
member of the Socialist party, opposing nationalization. 

Here we print twelve letters, selected from many more 
that. have been written to us in response to our request. 

Editorial comment on the subject of these letters will be 





preparing to make recommendations. That Coal Commission 


SAMUEL GOMPERS 


For over forty years 
President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of La- 
bor, of which he was 
one of the founders, 
and editor of the 
“American Federation- 
ist,’ Mr. Gompers, a 
native of England who 
has been a resident in 
America since boyhood 
and one of the most 
prominent of American 
citizens, has attained a position in the labor 
movement surpassed in distinction by no one 
else in the world. 





(C) Harns & Ewing 


American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


T is difficult to put into the scope of 
I a letter anything that will be really 
adequate in dealing with the coal situa- 
tion. To present properly what I have 
in mind in relation to the coal situation 
would require considerable time and 
much more space than I can conveni- 
ently consume in a letter at this time. 

Permit me to say at the outset that 
I do not regard Government ownership 
of the mines as necessary to a sane 
operation of the mining industry. I am 
inclined to the belief that a proper or- 
ganization of the mining industry on 
both sides and a proper collaboration of 
both organized owners and organized 
workers in the mining industry would 
result in the elimination of practically 
every evil from which the industry now 
suffers. 

Of course you have seen the first re- 
ports of the conclusions reached by the 
President’s Fact-Finding Commission. 
Let me call your attention to the state- 
ment of this Commission wherein it is 
said that the charges levied by trans- 
portation wholesalers and retailers are 
greater than the cost of producing coal 
at the mine. The Commission also bit- 
terly condemns profiteering. 
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Those who have given any thought at 
all to the business of mining and selling 
coal have not found it necessary to wait 
for the report of this Commission to 
understand thoroughly that all too much 
of the retail price of a ton of coal goes 
into exorbitant profits and exorbitant 
and unnecessary distribution charges. 
Every inquiry that has ever been made 
has shown conclusively that the element 


‘of wages is not the element which is 


responsible for the high cost of coal to 
the consuming public. An adequate 
wage can be paid and the necessary 
costs of distribution can be covered by 
a charge to the consumer that will be 
fair but not exorbitant. 

The miners’ wages and conditions are 
no higher now than they were before 
the five-month strike beginning April 1, 
1922. The strike was against reduction 
of wages and lowering of standards, and 
therefore the increased prices of coal 
cannot be attributed to any increasing 
of wages or improved conditions of the 
miners. 

Of course it is commonly understood 
that the coal industry is one of the most 
poorly organized in the country, and one 
in which there is much suspicion be- 
tween various groups. I am speaking 
of course of the mine owners. It is an 
industry also in which the sense of obli- 
gation to the public has been least de- 
veloped. The cartoonist conception of 
the plundering plutocrat applies perhaps 
more aptly to the coal-mine owners of 
thé United States than to any other 
group of industrial magnates. They are 
to a larger extent suspicious of each 
other and, I think, to a larger extent 
imbued with the sole idea of getting all 
they can at as little cost as possible. 

Of course we shall all be interested in 
the final conclusions of the Fact-Finding 
Commission, but, whatever those con- 
clusions may be, I am satisfied as a 
result of my own observations that it 
will be far better even to suffer some 
continued abuse in the coal industry 
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than to resort precipitately to nationali- 
zation or Government ownership. 

It is my conviction that a proper or- 
ganization of the mining industry will 
result in the elimination of many abuses 
which are now so painfully manifest. I 
prefer seeking remedy in this direction, 
even though the road be longer, to seek- 
ing remedy through Government owner- 
ship, which I know to be full of pitfalls 
and which I cannot contemplate as a 
permanent, constructive solution of the 
coal situation. The problem is a serious 
one, and it is of tremendous proportions. 

For my part, I shall never feel that 
the door is closed to new information, 
but I have written you frankly as to the 
state of my feeling on the information 
I now possess. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, 
American Federation of Labor. 


J. G. BRADLEY 


President of the Elk 
River Coal and Lumber 
Company and of the 
West Virginia Coal 
Association and_ suc- 
ceeded by Mr. A. M. 
Ogle in May, 1922, as 
President of the Na- 
tional Coal Association. 
“a typical example of 
the West Virginia non- 
union operator,” to use 
his own words, “whose 
forefathers were workingmen, one of whose 
ancestors was a member of Mr. Lincoln’s Cabi- 
net and another was on the Supreme Court,” 
Mr. Bradley has had a large experience as an 
operator, takes pride in the relations which he 
had with the men working th the mines which 
his company owns, and has discussed aspects 
of the coal problem in speeches and pamphlets. 


(C) Harris & Ewing 





Elk River Coal and Lumber Company, 
Dundon, West Virginia. 


HERE ought not to be any uncer- 
tainty as to the pyblic supply of 
soft coal. Hard coal is in a separate 
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class. I am not qualified to speak about 
it, except as a consumer and upon hear- 
say. So please understand that what I 
have to say applies only to bituminous 
coal. 

Singe the productive capacity of the 
bituminous-coal mines is in excess of 
the supply, and the ownership is widely 
diversified, and co-operative selling for- 
bidden by the Anti-Trust Laws, if the 
public is not offered all the coal it wants 
at prices close to the cost of production 
as a result of competition among the 
producers, there must be some cause of 
interference with the flow to market. 
This will be found in repeated interrup- 
tions in the railway transportation ser- 
vice, which have preceded and accom- 
panied all the shortages of recent years. 
At times the conditions thus produced 
have been aggravated by accompanying 
miners’ strikes, but labor troubles have 
been secondary in the question of public 
discomfort, while very irritating to the 
coal operators themselves. 

Until the United States entered the 
World War the bituminous-coal pro- 
ducers had supplied their commodity 
with very general satisfaction to the 
public and with a very small margin of 
profit to themselves. In 1917 railway 
transportation was seriously disorgan- 
ized by the movement of other commodi- 
ties and class freight on mandatory 
priority orders, so that coal ¢ransporta- 
tion.was neglected; and then came the 
Garfield Fuel Administration, which 
was helpless to relieve the situation 
until coal was given a large enough por- 
tion of the general transportation facili- 
ties to permit production to increase. 
In 1919 the miners’ strike created a tem- 
porary disturbance, but had no perma- 
nent effect on prices beyond somewhat 
retarding after-the-war readjustment, 
but the situation was being taken care 
of with increasing efficiency by the non- 
union cogl-producing districts when the 
strike was settled. In 1920 the switch-. 
men’s strike again disorganized the 
transportation facilities and created the 


‘shortage which led to the coal buyers’ 


panic of 1920. In 1921 prices of coal 
moved steadily downward, and wage re- 
ductions in the non-union fields gave 
promise of complete readjustment of the 
industry. Then came the 1922 miners’ 
strike, but the non-union districts sup- 
plied coal in steadily increasing quanti- 
ties, as the demand called for it, and 
would have finally supplied one hundred 
per cent of current consumption, but on 
July 1 the shopmen’s strike completely 
disorganized the transportation system 
and brought on another coal buyers’ 
panic, and forced the termination of the 
miners’ strike, and set back economic 
readjustment, not only for the coal in- 
dustry, but for the country at large, 
more or less indefinitely. 

This sequence of events can be clearly 
seen from a study of the weekly reports 
of the ‘United States Geological Survey 
and the market reports of such a trade 
journal as “Coal Age.” ’ 

So far as the public is concerned, 
there is nothing the matter with the 
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bituminous coal industry. So far as the 
operators are concerned, there is too 
sharp competition between them. So 
far as the miners are concerned, the 
non-union miners have done about as 
well as workers in other industries, if 
not better; the union miners have suf- 
fered from the failure of their leaders 
to see economic conditions broadly, and 
from a cultivated enmity toward their 
employers, and from having been en- 
couraged to stay in an industry which 
did not need them under promise of a 
six-hour day and a five-day week. 

We ought to be hopeful of the United 
States Coal Commission, but that hope 
is a bit dashed by its preliminary re 
port which indicates that it has lost its 
bearings. (See Cushing’s “Survey,” 
January 17, 1923, published at 815 Union 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C.) 

I have made this letter as short and 
to the point as possible. Of course my 
statements should be backed by the evi- 
dence which can be supplied, but not in 
this space or without tiring you. 

The coal industry ought not to be con- 
demned for failures of railway transpor- 
tation, whatever justification excuse the 


railways may have. 
. J. G. BRADLEY, 


President. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH 


A consulting 
neer, with practical 
experience as a con- 
tracting engineer, who 
earned his reputation 
at first by his remark- 
able contributions to 
the practice of brick- 
laying, inventor of mi- 
cromotion and chrono- 
ecyclograph processes 
(C) Underwood for determining’ ele- 

ments and methods of 
industrial education, contributor to the science 
of reducing unnecessary fatigue in labor, dis- 
eoverer of means for eliminating motion in 
surgical work, making possible otherwise impos- 
sible operations, member of seweral engineering 
societies, director of a summer school of man- 
agement for professors of engineering, Mr. 
Gilbreth is one of the foremost exponents df the 
science of management. 


engi- 








Montclair, New Jersey. 
[2 shortage is the result of igno- 
rance. 

A fact-finding’ commission should be 
the first step. 

The Federated American Engineering 
Society, under the able non-partisan and 
brilliant leadership of its executive 
secretary, .L. W. Wallace, and its spon- 
sor, Herbert H. Hoover, is the best 
source to-day of unbiased facts. 

The compulsory development of water 
powers, of which there are ample to 
supply preesnt needs, would do much to 
solve this problem. 


The evenizing of the seasonal de-. 


mands upon the coal miners through 
greater regularity of buying and through 
the provision for storage facilities would 
also better conditions. 
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The Government assistance of rail- 
ways in general electrification, to make 
possible the substitution of power at the 
mines for hauling of coal and other 
trains, would prove of enormous assist- 
ance in the immediate future. 

As to the nationalization or Govern- 
ment ownership of coal mines, the dis- 
cussion of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of such plans may well be left 
until agencies already existing and 
capable of immediate functioning have 
been utilized to their fullest capacity. 

FRANK B&B. GILBRETH. 


EDWIN C. GIBBS 


Several times Presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce, 
for thirty years in the 
marine insurance busi- 
ness, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee 
of the Ohio Valley Im- 
provement Association, 
member and Director 
of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United 
States, Vice-President 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
Mr. Gibbs combines with his interest in prob- 
lems of social science wide experience as a man 
of affairs. 


@ 


(C) Harris & Ewing 





Citizens National Bank Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


tte the light of experience gained dur- 
- ing the past few years, I am opposed 
to Governmental ownership in business, 
and hence do not favor the nationaliza- 
tion of our coal mines. Their product 
is vitally necessary to the existence of all 
our people, and it seems to me that the 
coal industry rests upon a tripod—three 
legs—one leg representing the operators, 
one leg representing the coal miners, 
and one leg representing all the people. 

The interest of all the people in that 
industry has frequently been forgotten 
by the two other interests, and yet it is 
many times more important. 

The fixing of wage scales through a 
commission composed of representatives 
of the operators and coal miners too 
often results in a compromise calling 
for an advance in wages, which advance 
is passed along for the consumer to pay. 
Under present conditions, the tempta- 
tion to do this seems very great. 

All agree that the operator is entitled 
to a fair return upon his investment and 
that the mine worker is likewise en- 
titled to a living wage for his labor; 
but the whole discussion cannot stop 
here, for in equal justice the consumer 
is entitled to be supplied at a reasonable 
price, and in ascertaining what consti- 
tutes a reasonable price careful consid- 
eration should be given to the con- 
sumer’s ability to pay. 

Open competition of course would be 
very effective if the people could feel 
assured that it was open and was shorn 
of all combinations. Such competition 
would naturally dispose of the unprofit- 
able mines, and I am not certain that the 
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public have clearly understood why the 
people at large should be called upon to 
support a business that cannot support 
itself in open competition. 

These questions, coupled with the 
questions of distribution, waste, and 
working conditions in both union and 
non-union fields, must all be considered. 

From whom shall this consideration 
come? From “men of mind and leader- 
ship,” men of the highest personnel, 
disinterested and free from political 
bias. 

I am of the opinion that all of these 
qualifications are to be found in the 
gentlemen who compose the present 
United States Coal Commission, which 
has just made its preliminary report. 
This Commission, I trust, will be able 


to gather all the necessary facts with. 


reference to the coal situation, and to 
report those facts, together with their 
recommendation, at the earliest date 
possible to the country at large. 
EDWIN C. GIBBS. 


HENRY S. PRITCHETT 


A native of Missouri, 
a graduate of Pritchett 
College in that State, a 
Doctor of Philosophy 
of Munich, and a re- 
cipient of the degree of 
Doctor of Letters in 
Whitman College and of 
Doctor of Science from 
Tufts and from Stevens 





Institute, and Doctor 
Keystone of Laws from Hamil- 
ton, University of 
Pennsylvania, Harvard, Yale, Johns Hopkins, 
Williams, Michigan, Toronto, Brown, Miami, 


Vermont, Washington, MacGill, Western Re- 
serve, and Dalhousie, assistant astronomer in 


the Naval Observatory, later astronomer at the 
Morrison Observatory, Missouri, and in the 
Transit of Venus Expedition to New Zealand in 
1882, then Professor of Astronomy and direc- 
tor of the observatory at Washington University, 
St. Louis, Superintendent of the United States 


Coast and Geodetic Survey, President of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and since 
1906 President of the Carnegie Foundation for 


the Advancement of Teaching, which has tre- 
mendously affected the interests of teachers in 
colleges all over the United States, Dr. Pritchett 
has had experience in practical business affairs 
as director of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 


Fé Railway and the American International 
Corporation. 





Office of the President, 
The Carnegie Foundation 
For the Advancement of Teaching, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


 ¥ rarely happens that all the fault in 
any such controversy as has come to 
pass in the coal industry is on one side. 
Two men looking through windows on 
opposite sides of a house can never see 
the same thing. The coal producers and 
the managers of organized labor have 
been looking through different windows, 
and both have been willing to visit this 
failure upon the people. 

The business of producing anthracite 
coal is an entirely different business 
from the production of bituminous coal. 
The two questions should be considered 
separately. 
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They are alike in the fact that both 
are basic industries and that the people 
of this country cannot be fed and 
warmed and transported without steady 
production in both fields. 

The operators have seemed to me to 
lack wisdom in dealing with their men, 
whether in unions or without. They 
have also seemed to me to lack business 
sagacity in attempting to keep many 
mines producing which cannot be made 
profitable without charging an abnormal 
price for coal. They, like the labor 
unions, have thought all too little of the 
rights of the people, and are inclined to 
consider the coal industry as any other 
private business. 

The labor-union leaders, on the other 
hand, have taken a stand which, if 
legitimately carried out, would destroy 
the Government, an@ with it the unions 
and all other social and civil organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. Lewis, the head of the miners’ 
union, holds that his authority is para- 
mount to that of the Government, if not 
superior to it, and assumes the right to 
inflict upon the people of this country 
any amount of suffering and cost in or- 
der to carry to success his claims. Just 
as the mine owners are seeking to keep 
in business many mines that cannot 
profitably produce, the labor unions are 
seeking to get abnormal wages for a 
larger number of men than can be em- 
ployed in the industry. They have re- 
fused, with greater disregard of the 
common good than any other group of 
workers, the absolutely necessary defla- 
tion which must follow the war. 

The situation, therefore, presents a 
practical impasse in which the two par- 
ties assume an attitude in which they 
are willing to undertake industrial war 
upon the people of the country rather 
than make a compromise which may 
affect either wages, on the one hand, or 
management on the other. 

Under these conditions, it is clearly 
the duty of the Government to govern. 
A government which allows the great 
body of citizens to be warred upon by 
those in charge of a basic industry is 
not discharging the functions of govern- 
ment. 

The Government should either submit 
to some existing tribunal or should es- 
tablish a fair and disinterested agency 
for this purpose, which shall pass upon 
the conflicting claims of operators and 
miners and give a decision in accord- 
ance with justice and with consideration 
for the rights of the whole people. This 
tribunal should be made up of fair- 
minded men, representing the entire 
body politic, not formed out of the rival 
claimants with an umpire to arrange a 
compromise. 

The Government should make this 
decision compulsory upon both parties. 
If the Government shall ultimately 
prove impotent to protect the body poli- 


‘tic against the constantly recurring loss 


and suffering of industrial war, the 
great body of the people will demand a 


government that can. 


Henry S. PRITcHett. 
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STEPHEN B. L. PENROSE 


Successively teacher, 
minister, and home 
missionary, and, since 
1894, President and 
Professor of Philosophy 
and Education at Whit- 
man College, Dr. Pen- 
rose, graduate of Will- 
iams College and of 


the Yale Theological 
Seminary, bears. the 
honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity 


from Ripon College and is a Doctor both of 
Theology and of Laws of Williams. 





Office of the President, 
Whitman College, 
Walla Walla, Washington. 
OBJECT heartily to the proposal of the 

Unite@ Mine Workers that the coal 
mines of the United States shall be 
taken over and administered by the Na- 
tion. Although I concede the unfortu- 
nate conditions which are connected 
with our present methods of coal min- 
ing, I feel that the remedy proposed is 
worse than the disease. Our experience 
with the nationalization of railways dur- 
ing the war was not successful enough 
to justify the nationalization of mines 
or other utilities. Between the Scylla 
of unchecked private ownership and the 
Charybdis of National ownership and 
administration there is, I believe, a safe 
and sane way. 

It is not my business to propose an 
alternative. I would prove myself a 
fool if I offered a solution of so compli- 
cated a problem’ when I have not the 
intimate knowledge gained by first-hand 
contact. The solution can be found by 
competent and fair-minded people who 
know the facts. But I insist with all 


my heart and mind that the nationaliza- 
tion of the mines is not the proper solu- 
tion. 


STEPHEN B, L. PENROSE. 


CLARENCE POE 


Active in many kinds 
of work calling for the 
application of public 
spirit to practical life, 
author of books, maga- 
zine articles, and pam- 
phiets, an authority on 
agricultural co-opera- 
tion, Mr. Poe, a native 
of North Carolina, has 
been editor of one of 
the foremost agricul- 
tural journals of the 
country, the “Progressive Farmer,” for over 
twenty years, and for nearly that length of time 
has been President of the company that pub- 
lishes that influential paper. 





“The Progressive Farmer,” 
Raleigh, North Carolina, 


THINK one of the most important 
things to do if the Government at- 
tempts any regulation of the coal indus- 
try is to find out how the work of a coal 
miner compares with the work of other 
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laborers in the matters of arduousness, 
difficulty, danger, skill required, etc. 
Then, if the Government is to attempt 
regulation, it would be well if the wages 
of coal miners automatically increased 
or decreased with the average wages of 
other groups of labor involving similar 
sacrifices, risks, and skill. 

So long as railway workers and coal- 
mine workers practically hold the coun- 
try by the throat, they have it in their 
power to run up wages beyond those 
paid for labor in less strategic positions. 
I believe in good wages for labor, but I 
do not believe that one group should be 
paid out of proportion to other groups; 
and some arrangement for both railway 
and mine workers of the sort I have 
suggested ought to be worked out if the 
practical difficulties in the way are not 
insurmountable. 

CLARENCE POE, 
President and Editor 
of “The Progressive Farmer.” 


HARRY PRATT JUDSON 


Recipient of the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws 
from Williams College, 
his Alma Mater, and 
from Queens (Canada), 
Iowa, Washington, 
Western Reserve, Har- 
vard, Michigan, North- 
western, and Dalhousie 
Universities, in recog- 
nition of his contribu- 
tions to scholarship, 
for over twenty years 
a teacher of history and political science, and 
since 1907 President of the University of Chicago, 
Dr. Judson is recognized as one of the foremost 
leaders of opinion in the company of educated 
men of America. 


(C) Underwood 





Office of the President, 
The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
our favor of the 5th instant with 
inclosure is received. The nation- 
alization of the coal mines in any way 
whatever should be avoided. The Gov- 
ernment has gone into business too 
much already. The serious difficulty 
with the whole coal-mine business is, I 
am informed by those who I think have 
reason to know, that scientific methods 
of mining are not sufficiently used. I 
am informed, and believe, that coal can 
be mined by using the most advanced 
scientific methods at far less cost than 
at present. No doubt this would require 
fewer miners. Those who would be em- 
ployed, however, would be employed 
continually at better wages. Those who 
are thrown out of employment would 
rapidly find other avenues of productive 
activity, in which there is now so great 
need of intelligent labor. Of course this 
presents the old question of the intro- 
duction of machinery and the conse- 
quent effect on labor. The question 
should be settled in the mining indus- 
try as it has been in the past for other 
industries. 
Of course I claim no personal knowl- 
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edge of the subject. My information 
comes from expert engineers. 
HARRY PRATT JUDSON. 


GEORGE M. VERITY 


Educated at high 
school and commercial 
college, manager at 
twenty-one years of 
age of a wholesale gro- 
cery company, then 
three years later man- 
ager of a roofing and 
corrugating company 
which was reorganized 
and then absorbed by 
the American Rolling 
Mill Company of Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, of which not only is he President 
now, but was for twenty years manager, Mr. 
Verity has shown interest and ability in many 
directions, being a director of three banks and 
two manufacturing companies, a trustee of 
Antioch College, and an important member of 
the Middletown, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce 
and of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Gessford 





The American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, Ohio. 


gry I do not favor nationali- 
zation of mines, of railways, or of 
any industry, for the principal reason 
that it is un-American, and therefore 
impossible from the standpoint of Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

Nationalization of one industry spells 
the same fate for others, as it would be 
only the beginning of a plan favored by 
the radicals of the world. 

Nationalization has been tried and 
found wanting. It stands for ineffi- 
ciency, for maximum costs and mini- 
mum results. It kills individual initia- 
tive and individual opportunity, without 
which the Government, founded by our 
forefathers, absolutely cannot exist. 

No true American will consent to 
any modification of our Constitutional 
scheme of things, which guarantees pro- 
tection to individual life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

Now as to.a.remedy of a more rational 
sort, that is of course a very. large sub- 
ject. 

It is commonly reported that there is 
not sufficient employment to engage the 
full working time of all the men now 
employed by mining companies, and 
that, as a consequence, a larger force 
than is needed in the industry must 
work part time at full wages in order 
to satisfy the situation. 

The inexorable laws of economics will 
bring that plan of operation to an end 
sooner or later, but it might easily be 
extended for a long enough period to do 
very great harm. 

Why cannot a survey be made by the 
present Commission appointed by our 
Government that will determine the ac- 
tual facts in that respect, and, if the 
report be true, why cannot an intelligent 
and concerted effort be made to induce 
that portion of men not needed in the 
mining industry to accept employment 
in other lines now so short of labor that 
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the Government is being implored to in- 
crease immigration? 

That would seem a possible thing for 
the coal industry and the Government, 
working together, to accomplish. 

With that accomplished, the responsi- 
bility of creating a workable scheme for 
the profitable employment of miners 
would rest squarely on the shoulders of 
the managers of mining properties. 

A scheme of compensation based on 
production, which would permit the 
workers to make good wages for a full 
and honest day’s work and at the same 
time leave the cost of production where 
it would be fair to the great consuming 
public, would give incentive to the work- 
ers and create individual initiative. 

Such things are done in other indus- 
tries. Why cannot they be done in min- 
ing? 

Under such conditions, each manage- 
ment would have the further responsi- 
bility of according such fair treatment 
to workers, of creating such living and 
working conditions as would bring them 
the ultimate confidence and good will of 
their men. 

Confidence once established, strikes 
would be a thing of the past and the op- 
portunity for steady improvement in 
every phase of the mining industry 
would be almost unlimited. 

Grorce M. VERITY, 
President. 


H. J. HASKELL 


For about twenty- 
five years a member of 
the staff of the Kan- 
sas City ‘‘Star,” and 
since 1911 associate 
editor of this, one of 
the most valuable, im- 
portant, and influential 
newspapers in Amer- 
ica, Mr. Haskell has 
exemplified in his pro- 
fession steady adher- 
ence to the highest 
standards and has been a keen student and 
clear interpreter as well as intelligent guide of 
public opinion. 





The Kansas City “Star,” 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


XPERIENCE with Government opera- 

tion of business forecasts the fail- 
ure of such a plan as that proposed by 
the United Mine Workers. Government 
operation is wasteful, inefficient, politi- 
cal, deadening. 

“Why should I worry and sweat and 
make myself unpopular to keep ex- 
penses down,” a railway president said 
to a friend of mine during the war, 
“when the Government will foot the 
bill?” 

The late Representative Borland, of 
Kansas City, from his experience as a 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, told me that few men coming into 
the Government service escaped the 
demoralization from the knowledge that 
Uncle Sam’s pocketbook was behind 
them. I have talked with many of the 
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men who served the country in impor- 
tant administrative positions in the war. 
Aside from those with political ambi- 
tions, virtually all were convinced that 
efficient Government operation of indus- 
try was impossible. 

As to the influence of politics, the 
facts are notorious. “I was getting wise 
how to get cars for our concern when 
Government control of railways ended,” 
a traffic manager told me. “The thing 
to do was to get my Senator to call 
around with me.” 

The evils to be expected from the pro- 
posed nationalization would vastly out- 
weigh any good that might reasonably 
be looked for. It is interesting to ob- 
serve im J. C. Stobart’s “The Grandeur 
that Was Rome” and in Governor Had- 
ley’s recent book on “Rome and the 
World To-day” the effects on the Roman 
Empire of an- excess of government in- 
terference with business. 

The coal problem is admittedly diffi- 
cult. At present the industry is still 
suffering from the terrific disorganiza- 
tion caused by the war. Is it too much 
to expect that within the near future the 
law of supply and demand will work out 
an approximate solution? That gradu- 
ally, as in other business, the efficiently 
managed and profitable mines will put 
the others out of business? And that 
the regularization of work resulting 
from this, combined with a larger stor- 
age of coal in summer, will put the in- 
dustry on as satisfactory a basis as may 
be expected in this imperfect human 
world? H. J. HASKELL, 

The Kansas City “Star.” 
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city papers from cub 
reporter to managing 
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ventions and conferences of miners and opera- 
tors all over the country, Mr. Searles became 
editor of the “United Mine Workers Journal” 
about five years ago. 
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be request for an expression on the 
subject of what may be done to 
cure the ills of the coal industry is a 
big order, and one that cannot well be 
filled offhand, but I am glad to discuss 
the subject briefly. 

In the first place, there is a popular 
misunderstanding of the status of the 
proposal for nationalization of mines, 
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which was put out prematurely by a 
committee of the United Mine Workers 
of America. The facts are as follows, 
and I shall be glad to have you bring 
this part of the situation to the atten- 
tion of your readers in whatever you 
may publish on the subject. Through 
the activities of a number of British and 
other foreign-born delegates to a Na- 
tional Convention of the United Mine 
Workers of America in September, 1921, 
a resolution was put through declaring 
in favor of the principle of nationaliza- 
tion of the mines. A committee was 
created whose duty it was to make a 
study of the subject, with a view to 
formulating a workable plan for such 
nationalization. This committee of 
course was expected to make its report 
at the next Convention, which has not 
yet been held. The committee was not 
authorized to prepare a plan and bind 
the United Mine Workers to its accept- 
ance or adoption. Therefore the report 
of that committee, which was made pub- 
lic in New York at a recent meeting, 
represents the view of the members of 
the committee only, and should not be 
taken as “the plan of the United Mine 
Workers of America” until and if it is 
finally accepted and adopted by a future 
Convention. No one knows what the 
Convention will do about it. The fact 
is, the United Mine Workers of America 
is not committed to any particular plan 
or brand of nationalization. The union 
has merely indorsed the idea of nation- 
alization and democratic management, 
whatever that means, as the matter 
stands to-day. Whether a_ workable 
plan can ever be found for the nationali- 
zation of the mines still remains a very 
serious question, and there is a vast per- 
centage of the membership that enter- 
tains doubts on this subject. 

Let me add also that two of the most 
vigorous leaders of the movement which 
caused the Convention to adopt the 
nationalization resolution have since 
left the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. One of these men developed into a 
coal operator. 

I am giving you this information in 
order that you and your readers may be 
set right with reference to the report 
which was given out by the committee. 
It is not proper to say that the plan is 
the plan of the United Mine Workers 
of America, because the United Mine 
Workers of America has not had an op- 
portunity to consider or act upon it. 

On the general subject of stabilization 
of the coal industry, let me say, briefly, 
that if a way can be found to reduce the 
number of mines and the number of 
miners in this country the problem will 
be solved. There are at least 4,000 more 
mines than there should be and 150,000 
to 200,000 persons engaged in the indus- 
try more than are needed to supply the 
needs of the country. This is a subject 
that is under consideration by the 
United States Coal Commission, and we 
hope that that body may succeed in find- 
ing a way out of the situation. The 
United Mine Workers has not yet under- 
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taken to submit to the Commission any 
concrete suggestions on this subject, but 
I have no doubt something will be 
offered in due time. 

What is needed now is steadier opera- 
tion of the mines and steadier employ- 
ment for the mine workers. But this 
cannot be accomplished while there is 
a normal annual demand for approxi- 
mately 500,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal and a potential capacity for the pro- 
duction of 800,000,000 to 900,000,000 tons. 
If the mines in which the production 
costs per ton are high could be elimi- 
nated and production confined to those 
mines whose cost of production is low 
per ton, it would mean two things: 
lower-priced coal to the consumer and a 
steady, ample supply, and conservation 
of the coal in the high-cost mines for 
future generations. It would mean also 
more continuous operation of the low- 
cost mines, and employment of the mine 
workers would necessarily, then, be 
spread out over a greater period of the 
year and they would be enabled to earn 
a better annual income. 

ELLIS SEARLES. 
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General Electric Company, 
West Lynn, Massachusetts. 


I CANNOT indorse any particular propo- 
sition without a great deal more 
study than my time permits me to give 
to it. My impression is that the proper 
Government control, perhaps, of the pro- 
duction and utilization of fuel, with the 
establishment of a storage at various 
important points within easy reach of 
the large consuming centers, would help 
to solve the difficulty. What the miners 
need, it seems to me, is steady produc- 
tion; what the public needs is fuel when 
it is required, and I can see no other 
way than to store the fuel in ‘advance 
of consumption. 

I may add that there is another phase 
of the matter, which, to my mind, is 
extremely important. 
our building constructions and our ar- 
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rangements for conserving heat are of 
extremely low efficiency as compared 
with what they might be. There is 
definite need of reducing the amount of 
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fuel consumption required for general 
heating. While this could not be done 
suddenly, yet the increasing cost of fuel 
must eventually force it. I cannot enter 
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into details as to what I mean by this 
last statement, but a great deal could 
be written on the subject. 

ELInvu THOMSON. 


THE STRANGE PERSONALITY OF 
LORD ROBERT CECIL 


men who were most important in 

the history of the world at this 
time, I should name as one of them 
Lord Robert Cecil. He holds no minis- 
terial position, his party affiliations are 
difficult to define, he is subjected to a 
good deal of criticism. And yet his 
work, his talents, his individuality, 
make him one of the moving forces in 
the cause of humanity. That does not 
mean he is a paragon or altogether 
admirable, for a more complex figure 
never appeared on the stage of human 
affairs. He is a born aristocrat, retain- 
ing in his fiber aristocratic prejudices, 
and yet he is a real democrat at soul. 
He calls himself a Conservative; there 
was never a more passionate believer in 
real Liberal principles. He is a remark- 
ably successful commercial lawyer; the 
moving impulse of his life is religion, 
and no one who knows him can doubt 
for an instant that he would as readily 
go to the stake for his spiritual princi- 
ples as any of those who suffered mar- 
tyrdom four centuries ago. He is a 
stickler for etiquette, but none of his 
men friends ever dream of calling him 
anything else but “Bob.” He is a direct 
descendant of Lord Burleigh, who ruled 
England for Queen Elizabeth; and in 
the purely English sense is more high- 
born than the King himself, and yet his 
old slouch hat, his trousers innocent of 
crease, his untidy, well-worn tie, are 
more in keeping with those of a soap- 
box Socialist orator. And this is the 
man within whom flames a ceaseless 
passion, who is the virtual head of the 
League of Nations, whose heart and 
mind are given over to the great project 
of making war impossible between the 
peoples of the earth, who is prepared 
for all kinds of national sacrifices—aye, 
and personal sacrifices—to keep the 
common people of all the old ‘countries 
unoppressed, with a measure of safety, 
a measure of happiness. 

It was with a glow of pleasure that I 
learned that Lord Robert Cecil was 
coming to America. Many things about 
him will seem strange; parts of the man 
may be uncomprehended; but even so 
there will, I know, be a deep apprecia- 
tion of this highly practical and at the 
same time spiritually minded statesman. 
He will undoubtedly learn in the United 
States many things of value to him. He 
will at the same time bring to America 
an example of European idealism which 
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LORD ROBERT CECIL 


will be well worth the study of all seri- 
ous Americans. 

The father of Lord Robert Cecil, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, a Conservative 
Prime Minister ‘of Britain, had several 
sons; one is the present Marquis, an- 
other a bishop in the Episcopal Church, 
and without disrespect it may be said 
that neither of them is beyond the range 
of respectable mediocrity so far as intel- 
lect is concerned. He had two other 
sons, Lord Hugh Cecil and Lord Robert 
Cecil, both of whom have shown the 
highest distinction in brain and in 
spirit, and who are frequently cited as 
the proving exception to the rule that 
power and heart and brain are not 
hereditary. Lord Hugh, the younger, 
thin, pallid-faced, ought to have been a 


monk, not only from his asceticism but 
also from a certain fanatical tendency 
which has caused him, even though a 
member of Parliament, to make all 
practical matters subservient to an 
ecclesiasticism of manner and of soul. 
His principles have always sent him off 
at a tangent; he could never agree to 
the every-day compromises of any party 
in power; if it had been otherwise, he 
was of the stuff of which Prime Minis- 
ters are made. This younger member 
of his family had achieved eminence in 
Parliament before his brother Robert, 
who had been making a career for him- 
self at the bar, entered the House of 
Commons in 1906. At first the House 
of Commons, with its overwhelming 
Liberal majority, was inclined to think 
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him of little account, for every one re- 
membered the brilliarice of Lord Hugh, 
who was looked upon as the political 
genius of the Cecil family. There was a 
hazy impression that Lord Robert was a 
negligible factor. The impression was 
increased by. the fact that Lord Robert 
was at first unobtrusive, and, though a 
very regular and punctual attendant of 
the House, spoke but seldom. But there 
was a grim resolution behind that un- 
obtrusiveness. Lord Robert never went 
away in the dullest debates, was always 
in his place during all-night sittings, 
and quickly acquired a knowledge of 
parliamentary routine which enabled 
him quietly to enter a debate when, 
with but a few Unionist members pres- 
ent, the intervention of a trained and 
clever lawyer was a godsend. Gradu- 
ally he built up his reputation. In two 
years a great respect had grown up for 
him in all parts of the House. 

As time went on, it became evident 
that he was the most able and persistent 
among the younger Unionists. With 
confidence there came to him a touch of 
bitterness, which often added piquancy 
to his speeches. A persistent all-nighter 
himself, he scathingly described all- 
night sittings as “a kind of middle-aged 
lark.” On another occasion he said they 
represented “legislation by competitive 
endurance.” He put the seal on his 
reputation when early-in 1909 he rose 
in a crowded House and declared in the 
face of his leaders that he could not 
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accept a policy of fiscal reform. Here 
was a man who by his great ability was 
almost certain of position in the next 
Unionist Government, and who now was 
deliberately discarding the chance. The 
House listened in rapt attention, as it 
always does listen to a strong, coura- 
geous member who has views, not alto- 
gether commendable to either of the 
great parties. 

A tall man, with gaunt, pallid face, 
his shoulders hunched up towards his 
ears, Lord Robert made windmill mo- 
tions with his arms as he explained his 
position. But his intensity was such 
that he held the House in the com- 
pletest silence. He sat down with his 
chances of office gone, but with his par- 
liamentary fame established. 

During the great Budget debates 
throughout 1909 he played a leading 
part in criticising the Government’s 
financial proposals. I do not think I 
missed him on any one day throughout 
all the discussions. Hour after hour he 
flung himself into the debate, questions 
on fact and points of order alternating 
with fierce criticisms on matters of 
principle. He would sit in his seat, a 
hawk-like man with glistening eyes, 
head sunk in his shoulders, silk hat 
tilted forward over his forehead, his pic- 
turesque personality somehow lighting 
up his peculiar and extraordinary pow- 
ers. 

In the war Lord Robert came into 
prominence as Under-Secretary for For- 
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eign Affairs, which meant, in fact, that 
he shared with Sir Edward Grey, the 
Foreign Minister, vast responsibilities. 
He was repeatedly spoken of during this 
period as an approaching Prime Minis- 
ter, but events have shown that he is 
temperamentally averse from making an 
effort for popular acclaim. It just is 
not in him. With his contemptuous 
scorn for the popularity hunter goes the 
Cecil independence, which makes it very 
difficult for him to work in harness 
with any of the existing parties. He 
fiercely denies that he is anything but a 
Conservative, but, as a matter of fact, 
his ideals are far closer to those of 
Labor than of any other political sec- 
tion. A curious mixture truly. There 
are many illustrious names associated 
with the League of Nations; Robert 
Cecil is the driving spirit of the organi- 
zation. The ideals behind the League 
possess him utterly. The outlook of 
this scion of a family of empire builders 
is exampled hy a comment I once heard 
him make at a club dinner to the effect 
that he, for one, was no prejudiced im- 
perialist, and that if it were necessary 
for the preservation of peace and the 
stimulation of happiness among any set 
of people he would be willing at once to 
give up British rule over outlying parts 
of British territory. Bold words, those, 
for a traditional Conservative. I fancy 
this ashen-faced man with hooked nose 
and burning eyes has not yet reached the 
summit of his usefulness to mankind. 


A JAPANESE INVASION OF OUR FIELDS 


N insect déstructive to almost 
A every kind of vegetation and 

which in time to come may rank 
in economic significance with the worst 
of our pests is steadily intrenching it- 
self in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
The reference is to the Japanese beetle 
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(the Popillia japonica) which, acciden- 
tally introduced into Burlington County, 
New Jersey, a number of years ago, 
threatens to become of National impor- 
tance. 

According to C. H. Hadley, of the 
Federal Department of Agriculture and 
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APPLES EATEN BY THE JAPANESE BEETLE 


entomologist in charge of the Riverton 
laboratory, the Japanese beetle during 
the summer of 1922 increased the area 
of its habitat from 270 to more than 700 
square miles, a difference of 430 square 
miles in the space of a summer. 

The Japanese beetle has been termed 
by some entomologist the worst and 
most devastating pest that has ever 
threatened the fields of any country. 
The coddling moth and the San José 
scale restricted their havoc to fruit 
trees; the Japanese beetle eats every- 
thing. The crops of the field and the 
garden, trees—whether ornamental, 
fruit, or shade—flowers, weeds, even the 
grass of the lawns, are alike before its 
hunger. At least 212 species of plants, 
comprising practically every economic 
and non-economic variety to be found 
growing in the infested territory, have 
been catalogued as providing food for 
the beetle. Dr. C. L. Marlatt, Chairman 
of the Federal Horticulture Board, in 
his annual report, which was delivered 
in December, warned that the Japanese 
beetle threatens large losses to the 
fruit and forage crops, and that it will 
ultimately spread throughout the entire 
country. 

The United States Government and 
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the Departments of Agriculture of the 
States of New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
consider the menace of this insect so 
formidable that they are spending tens 
of thousands of dollars yearly for its 
destruction and control. A laboratory 
with twenty trained scientists is main- 
tained the year around at Riverton, 
New Jersey. In the summer the num- 
ber of men engaged in active field work 
is nearly 150. Furthermore, two men 
are now in Japan and one in Hawaii 
engaged in studying the beetle in its 
native environment. Its natural insect 
enemies are being collected and sent to 
Riverton, that they may be bred and 
released upon the infested areas of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

The Japanese beetle was unknown in 
the United States before August, 1916, 
and was probably brought into Burling- 
ton County a number of years before in 
grub form, buried in soil attached to 
azaleas and other perennials imported 
from Japan. Prior to 1912 there was no 
inspection of plants brought into the 
United States from a foreign country, 
and the pests were allowed to begin life 
in the New World without let or hin- 
drance. Such an occurrence could not 
take place so readily to-day, for the 
Government has grown wiser by experi- 
ence and now maintains a strict inspec- 
tion of all nursery importations. Only 
about a dozen beetles could be found 
when inspectors from the New Jersey 
Department of Agriculture first dis- 
covered the insects living on nursery 
stock. Four years later, in 1920, 1,000 
quarts of the beetles were collected in 
a very small area centering about the 
original point of discovery. 
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PUP OF JAPANESE BEETLE; AN ENLARGED REPRODUCTION OF THE BEETLE ITSELF 
APPEARS ON THE COVER OF THIS ISSUE 


According to Professor S. I. Kuwana, 
a prominent Japanese entomologist, the 
Japanese beetle is known as the bean 
beetle in his country and is native to 
practically all the islands making up the 
Japanese Empire. It is not considered 
a pest, though it sometimes becomes im- 
portant in certain areas, causing some 
loss to such plants as soy-beans, grape, 
rose, red bean, peanut, prune, apple, and 
pear. Very little is known of its life 
history, habits, or enemies in its native 
country, since there has never been a 
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GRAPE LEAF EATEN BY JAPANESE BEETLE 


reason why any attention should be paid 
it. It is probable that the soil, the cli- 
mate, and enemies serve to keep the in- 
sect in check in its native habitat. 

All of which goes to show how danger- 
ous it is to remove an insect from its 
natural environment and place it in one 
entirely different. There seems to be a 
perfect balance in nature. The enemies 
of a certain insect seem to be just suffi- 
ciently numerous to allow it to exist 
without becoming unduly plentiful. 
Such was the case with the Japanese 
beetle in Japan, but, once it made its 
home in New Jersey, circumstances 
were entirely different. For once in the 
many years of its existence the insect 
was allowed to breed unhindered by its 
hereditary enemies. 

The Japanese beetle territory is in the 
shape of a great circle with Riverton 
as the center and the lower confines of 
Montgomery County as the point of its 
uttermost extension in Pennsylvania. 
In the autumn of 1916 the infested area 
covered less than .5 of a square mile. 
The next year it increased to 2.5 square 
miles; while in 1918 the beetles were 
found to have expanded their living 
space to 6.5 square miles. The next 
year the infested area was reported to 
be 48 square miles. In 1920 the insects 
crossed the river into Pennsylvania, 
taking up 11 square miles besides the 
92 square miles they had infested in 
New Jersey. In 1921 they further in- 
creased their living -quarters to 213 
square miles for New Jersey and 57 
square miles for Pennsylvania. In 1922 
the infested area was increased to more 
than 700 square miles. These figures 
enable one to prophesy a still larger ex- 
pansion of habitat for 1923. 

The idea of entirely exterminating the 
Japanese beetle was given up several 
years ago, though in the beginning large 
areas were sprayed with cyanide in the 
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A NATIVE PREDACEOUS INSECT ATTACKING THE JAPANESE BEETLE 


hope of killing the larve, while boys 
were paid 60 cents for every quart of 
beetles delivered at the laboratory. 

The most effective steps that can be 
taken at present are the devising of 
methods of combat and the introduction 
of natural enemies. Already 100,000 in- 
sects of the tachinid and tiphia group 
of insects, the same general family to 
which belong our bees and our flies, 
have been received in Riverton from 
Hawaii and Japan. These were shipped 
while in that stage of their existence 
best suited to journeying. Usually they 
were grubs. The largest shipment ag- 
gregated 2,800 pounds dead-weight and 
came in the cooled hold of a ship and 
in a refrigerator car, just as though it 
had been a consignment of vegetables. 

The insects upon being received are 
rigidly observed to determine their reac- 
tions to the new conditions. A number 
of them were found unsuited to the cli- 
mate and died, while others propagated 
rapidly and have been released. Need- 
less to say, it is too early to tell what 
their effect will be in checking the 
ravages of the Japanese beetle; but if 
they do the work in Japan, why can 
they not do it here? 

The Japanese beetle is a strong flier 
and is able to disseminate itself at the 
rate of from five to ten miles a year, 
and there seems to be no practical way 
of cutting down this rate of movement. 
This is partly due to the natural breed- 
ing-places spread out so profusely over 
the infested areas. The network of 
fence lines, roads, and creeks, all more 
or less liberally supplied with host 
plants, such as smartweed, grape, elder, 
ivy, and sassafras, permits the steady 
march of the pest. 

A danger is the ease with which the 
beetle can be carried into new areas in 
infested nursery stock; in green stuffs 
such as sweet corn, cabbage, lettuce, and 
similar products; even by flying from 
trees into passing automobiles. A strict 
quarantine maintained by the States, 
plus an inter-State quarantine enforced 
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by the Federal Government, serves to 
cut down these possibilities to a mini- 
mum. Permits have to be obtained for 
the moving of farm, garden, and nursery 
products. 

The Japanese beetle is practically 
omnivorous. The leaves of the tree are 
skeletonized until they turn brown and 
drop. In the case of flowers the work of 
the beetle resembles the devastation of 
the common rosebug or chafer, only it is 
more severe and the feeding continued 
for a longer time. Forest, ornamental, 
and fruit trees and shrubbery are at- 
tacked with equal alacrity, and, while 
they do not die at once, the repeated 
loss of their foliage finally causes them 
to wither away. Peach and apple trees 
suffer severely from the ravages of the 
beetle. Not only are the leaves riddled 
and eaten, but the fruit itself disappears 
before the inroads of the insects. It is 
not an uncommon sight in a badly in- 
fested peach orchard to come upon a 
tree bearing nothing but pits, the edible 
parts of the fruit being entirely con- 


sumed. Apples fare little better. Plums - 


are attacked similarly. Sweet corn is 
eaten from the tip, the beetles work- 
ing down through the rows of tender 
grains. 

A study of the following list of plants 
attacked will impress upon the mind the 
importance of controlling the ravages of 
the Japanese beetle: grape, raspberry, 
blackberry, apple (foliage and fruit), 
sweet potato, lima bean, string bean, 
corn (foliage, silk, pollen, and ear), red 
clover (foliage and flowers), alsike 
clover, alfalfa, Virginia creeper, rose, 
althea, Japanese rose, Japanese flower- 
ing cherry, hollyhock, fern, canna, elm, 
oak, willow, horse-chestnut, smartweed, 
Indian mallow or velvet-leaf mallow, 
evening primrose, sensitive fern, mer- 
cury weed, wild rose, milkweed (flowers 
only), sassafras, wild fox grape, wild 
summer grape, elder, wild cherry, and 
alder. 

“The life history of the Japanese 
beetle is one year. During March and 


April the half to full grown grub, hay- 
ing passed the winter in a cell two to 
twelve inches beneath the surface of the 
ground, comes to within a short dis- 
tance of the surface and resumes feed- 
ing. By late May the older grubs build 
for themselves a cell from one to three 
inches beneath the ground and prepare 
to enter the pupe stage. In two weeks 
they have grown to be adults. Before 
pupating the pup® are usually dormant 
for a week or ten days, and it is an 
equal length of time before the adult 
emerges into the outer air. 

“Upon issuing, the adult Japanese 
beetle feeds for several days to a week, 
then mates. Mating and egg-laying con- 
tinue at irregular intervals, the eggs 
being laid in humus-packed, moist, but 
not swampy land, preferably in grassy, 
uncultivated fields or along weedy road- 
ways. Each female deposits from 30 to 
60 eggs in the course of a summer. In 
two weeks the grubs hatch, and in au- 
tumn burrow down into the earth and 
build a cell in which to pass the win- 
ter.” 

The Japanese beetle is a very good- 
looking insect, about the size of a potato- 
bug, only fatter. Its scientific name is 
Popillia -japonica. “The head and 
thorax and legs are of a brilliant bronze 
green. The elytra or wing covers are 
brown, tipped with green at the edges. 
At its sides and at the tips of the abdo- 
men, usually not covered by the wing 
sheaths, are clearly etched white spots. 
The grubs, which attain a length little 
short of an inch when full grown, are 
curled like the native grub and are of a 
distinct pale-tan color when in the inter- 
mediate or pupal stage.” © 

As yet there have been no very satis- 
factory or efficient ways developed of 
controlling the Japanese beetle. Breed- 
ing-places may be sprayed with cyanide, 
but, since the possible habitat of the 
young insects is so large, the venture is 
apt to prove a rather expensive one. 
Then, too, unless all surrounding terri- 
tory is treated in the same way, the 
farmer who has cleaned up his land will 
be troubled with the insects hatched on 
his neighbors’ properties. 

Our common arsenical poisons are 
very useful as a repellent of the Japan- 
ese beetle, but they do not kill it; they 
only chase the ravagers from plants 
that have been sprayed to those that 
have not been so treated. Arsenate of 
lead is the form of poison usually em- 
ployed. The preparation should be used 
during the beetle season, great care 
being taken to see that the foliage is 
perfectly coated with the poisonous 
wash. 

As yet it is too early to foretell the 
complete significance of the Japanese 
beetle. Perhaps the same balance which 
exists between the insect and its ene 
mies in Japan will be established here; 
perhaps it will prove one of our greatest 
pests. Time alone will tell. In the 
meantime the Japanese beetle must be 
combated with every means known to 
science. 
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GLEE CLUB NEWS FOR OLD-TIMERS 


F¥O the old-timer who recalls glee 
club concerts as second-rate vaude- 
ville shows and excuses for subse- 
quent dancing the seventh annual Inter- 
collegiate Glee Club Contest at Carnegie 
Hall on March 3 must have proved 
a surprising revelation of sound ad- 
vancement. Divorced from the tinkling 
rhythm of mandolin and banjo, the col- 
lege glee club presents probably the 
most serviceable agency at hand for 
inculeating musical appreciation in men 
who should in due course become com- 
munity leaders. That this opportunity 
has already been improved is evidenced 
by the high level of performance at the 
most recent contest, where choral music 
of worth was sung with intelligent 
evaluation. Not by one or two con- 
testants, be it noted, but by all ten. 
When these contests were first de- 
veloped in pre-war days, it was the rule 
to find two or three colleges standing 
far above the rest; this year only 38 
points in a possible 300 separated the 
highest from the lowest, under the rigid 
marking of such excellent judges as 
Walter Damrosch, Mme. Sembrich, and 
H. E. Krehbiel. Each club sings three 
selections, two of its own choice (sub- 
ject to approval) known as a “light” 
song (if Debussy’s “Bells” and Morley’s 
“Fire, Fire My Heart” can be termed 
“light”) and a college song, and the 
other a prize song which all deliver in 
rotation. It can readily be seen that 
such an extended programme must be 
carried through on a high plane to re- 
tain the interest of the audience, and it 
is safe to add that no one found the 
most recent contest tiresome. Clarity 
of enunciation, precision of attack, have 
become almost invariable features of 
this college singing; delicacy of expres- 
sion grows more noticeable each year. 
Inasmuch as the judges mark on tone, 
pitch, diction, ensemble, and interpreta- 
tion, the increasing competition has 
directly fostered superior execution of 
the pieces undertaken and has toned up 
the whole level of glee club singing. 

It is most encouraging that with the 
raising of standards has come so great 
a widening of interest in the contests 
that regional plans have been worked 
out for 1923: twelve Mid-Western col- 
leges competed at Chicago in February; 
ten Ohio colleges gather at Columbus in 
May; seven Pacific coast universities 
meet at Los Angeles in April; and next 
year a Southern group converges on 
Atlanta. Eventually it is hoped to 
stage a winners’ contest in New York; 
in fact, the Mid-Western victor, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, appeared at Car- 
negie Hall on March 3. Thus there are 
definite centers of influence at work all 
over the country raising the character 
of glee club singing. By stimulating 
general interest, this influence is ex- 


BY CARLTON P. FULLER 


tended beyond the clubs themselves to 
the colleges and, in a lesser degree, to 
outside communities. 

Not content with these ambitious un- 
dertakings, the leaders of the movement 
(and here it should be stated that 
Albert F. Pickernell, Harvard ’14, con- 
ceived the idea and pushed it to achieve 
ment almost single-handed) have spread 
their gospel of more and better music 
to preparatory schools. This is a sound 
development, for schools act as feeders 
for colleges, and the boys have matured 
sufficiently to take an intelligent inter- 
est in singing and to be equipped with 
more or less reliable vocal organs. 
Already a meet with seven contestants 
has been arranged for New York on 
April 21. Working toward the same 
end of stimulating better singing in the 
schools, Dr. Davison, of Harvard, has 
a practical scheme for shifting the em- 
phasis of College Board entrance exami- 
nations in music from perfunctory 
knowledge to real appreciation. There 
is, then, this leaven of higher standards 
working down from the colleges. 

Moreover, it is working upward, 
though, with less cohesive material to 
concentrate on, results must become ap- 
parent more slowly. Most widespread 
will be the radiating influence of indi- 
viduals who have imbibed musical 
ideats in college; it may be expected 
that they will appear as organizers of 
community song festivals, or active 
choruses, or volunteer choirs. Occa- 
sionally a group of them will be able to 
combine forces, after the example of the 
University Glee Club of New York City, 
whose 125 members represent over 40 
colleges. This particular organization 
has behind it a successful career of 
twenty-eight years. From October to 
April weekly rehearsals lead up to two 
annual concerts in the Metropolitan 
Opera House—one in January, the other, 
with an entirely new programme, in 
April. Although these concerts are not 
open to the public, friends of the mem- 
bers and the many associate members 
fill the large auditorium. While it is 
true that sociability plays an important 
part in the Club’s activities, Dr. Wood- 
ruff and Mr. Marshall Bartholomew 
have insisted’ upon high technical 
achievements and have conducted with 
a musical insight that could not but be 
reflected in the Club itself. The exam- 
ple of its performance is not altogether 
hid under the bushel of private concerts, 
since this is the organization which has 
sponsored the intercollegiate contests; 
also visits to prominent New York clubs 
and near-by university precincts provide 
a little missionary work for the cause 
of choral singing. 

After-college singing, preparatory 
school enthusiasm, intercollegiate con- 
tests—all this activity gives evidence of 


solid development back at the universi- 
ties. It need not surprise us, then, to 
find one college glee club, that of Har- 
vard University, engaged to sing with 
the Boston and Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestras and appearing in concerts 
accompanied by Fritz Kreisler and 
Frieda Hempel. The long road to these 
heights started fifteen years ago when 
Dr. Davison, ’06, as organist, choir-mas- 
ter, glee club coach, and Professor of 
Music took up the fight for good music 
among undergraduates. At that time 
the glee club was almost purely a social 
institution; he had faith that young 
men could be interested in more worthy 
ends, and proceeded to demonstrate his 
theory through the chapel choir, which 
conquered Palestrina and became en- 
thusiastic adherents of pure music. To 
this day the Appleton Chapel choir pro- 
vides as’ fine church music as can 
be heard in the large metropolitan 
churches. But this clarification of an 
eddy in college life left the main current 
untouched; the glee club could be 
coached to technical excellence without 
any possibility of developing a real 
musical body as long as it was united 
with the inherently unmusical banjo 
and mandolin. Not until the spring of 
1919 did the time seem ripe for divore- 
ing the vocal from the instrumental. 
Despite the local furor at the time, 
events have justified the action; not 
particularly because a European trip 
was successfully completed in 1921, but 
because the Glee Club has achieved a 
position in the musical world and 125 
rehearsing members are learning to 
make their own the best of music. There 
have been various ramifications of this 
movement in Cambridge, but it is only 
essential to point out that an upward 
trend exists there and has accomplished 
definite results. 

In other university centers the same 
tendency has been fostered in varying 
degrees. Professor Dann gave Cornell a 
glee club of unusual accomplishments 
and through an annual festival aroused 
keen interest in things musical. At 
Princeton, always famed for her col- 
legiate singing, higher ideals have been 
implanted by Professor Russell. Al- 
though methods may vary at these 
colleges, the universal aim is better 
appreciation of better music. 

Is there any way of estimating the 
influence this movement may have on 


_the more popular side of American 


music? Men trained in the pursuit of 
sound ideals at an age when such ideals 
sink in should inevitably spread abroad 
interest in good music from whatever 
positions of eminence they may reach. 
Recent progress in college singing will 
attain final fulfillment in the influence 
individual lives exert among widely 
scattered communities. 
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THE BOOK TABLE 


CATHERINE, COLD-BLOODED CRIMINAL‘ 


HEN we think of Catherine de 

\\/ Médicis, instantly there is 

evoked a crowd of historic per- 
sonages, abroad as well as in France, 
with whom her name is associated: 
Elizabeth of England, Philip II of 
Spain, her own family in Italy and 
more than one Pope closely connected 
with that family, her brilliant son-in- 
law Henry of Navarre, his Queen Margot, 
Admiral Coligny, the Duke of Guise, 
Cardinal Lorraine, her wretched half- 
maniac son Charles IX, her daughter-in- 
law Mary Queen of Scots, and many 
others of almost equal importance. 
There could be no biography of Cather- 
ine de Médicis which did not deal with 
historical scenes and episodes the effect 
of which reach down to our day, all cul- 
minating in the horror of the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. 

Professor van Dyke has made good 
use of this setting. He could not carry 
out his main purpose otherwise; but 
that purpose is not so much to write the 
history of Catherine’s times as to set 
before us clearly and unmistakably the 
character and motives of the woman 
Catherine. He spent some ten years, we 
believe, in studying his subject, ran- 
sacked the libraries of Europe for docu- 
ments and letters (Catherine was one of 
the most voluminous letter-writers of 
history), and with the intentness of a 
scholar who would probe the past to the 
utmost he laments the recent Great War 
because it prevented him from spending 
further years.in this research. He has 
written a scholarly work, one that will 
be authoritative and indispensable to 
students of the sixteenth century. 

Romance and legend have elustered 
round the history of Catherine. Perhaps 
the average American reader. has 
learned more about that period from fic- 
tion than from history. For one, I am 
frank to admit that when I think of 
Catherine I think of Dumas; for the 
volumes in Dumas’s Valois series have 
such fascination for some of us that we 
would rather re-read them than to read 
most novels of the day. Any one who is 
tempted to believe in Dumas as a his- 
torian, however, will be sadly disap- 
pointed in van Dyke’s portrait of Cath- 
erine. We find nothing to confirm those 
delightfully gruesome pictures of Cath- 
erine pressing a button, so to speak, in 
order to let unwelcome visitors drop 
through the staircase into her oubliette; 
neither is there anything to support the 
legends. of her adeptness in removing 
her enemies by poison. She was villain- 
ous in a sense, but not in the romantic 
and exciting fashion that legend and 
fiction allege. She was a family politi- 
cian, and she uttered an adage that may 
appeal to modern politicians, “Never 
, ‘Catherine de Médicis. By Paul van Dyke. 


- vols. Illustrated. Charles Scrib 
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attack a hornets’ nest without having 
your face covered.” 

Sometimes Catherine has been called 
a political she-Machiavelli. In point of 
fact, her conduct and her policy were in 
essence simple, although overlaid by a 
mass of misleading moves and false 





CATHERINE DE MEDICIS AS QUEEN DOWAGER 


From a painting of the French school of the 
sixteenth century in the Louvre 


representations that confused her con- 
temporaries more than they do her pres- 
ent biographer. Catherine really had 
two governing motives in life: she 
meant to preserve the throne to the 
Valois family; she meant to make her 
sons and daughters powerful through 
marriage. The first motive was largely 
due to her love for her husband, Henry 
II, which seems to have grown rather 
than to have diminished in the many 
years after his death (by a fatal wound 
received in a tournament), during which 
she practically reigned. Henry himself 
had a very high esteem for his Queen 
and at least some affection. It is odd 
to us of this day to note this genuine 
affection in view of the facts that Henry 
not only had an intrigue with the fa- 
mous Diane de Poitiers, but intrigues 
with other ladies, and that a few years 
after Catherine married him the King 
and husband came very near sending her 
back to Italy because she bore him no 
heir, a fault she thereafter fully atoned 
by bearing to him no fewer than ten 
children. She certainly cared very 
much indeed for her children, and, as 
Professor van Dyke demonstrates be- 
yond question, her desire to marry them 
to sovereigns or the heirs of sovereigns 
is the key to most of her actions. 

Even the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew had this key motive indirectly 
behind it, while her other great motive, 
that of preserving the dynasty, was 
more directly its cause. Catherine was 


not a religious fanatic; she was only a 
moderately good Catholic. She used the 
enmity between Catholics and Hugue- 
nots to keep a balance of power so that 
she and her children might have a firm 
hold on the throne. In the thirty years 
between her husband’s death and her 
own she had her way—altogether so 
during the nominal reigns of her sons 
Francis and Charles, but only partly so 
in the reign of her son Henry III, for 
he had a stronger will than his brothers. 
When Henry III was. assassinated in 
1589 soon after Catherine’s death, the 
Valois royal race became extinct. 

An illustration of Catherine’s indif- 
ference to the death of Catholics and 
Protestants alike is shown in a letter 
she wrote to Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land after the massacre. Catherine had 
been flirting, so to speak, with Eliza- 
beth for a long time. Both women lied 
consumedly in their letters—Elizabeth 
in a bluff way, Catherine in a subtle 
way—and each knew the other lied. 
One of Catherine’s schemes was that 
Elizabeth should marry one of her sons; 
she did. not care much which, but 
Charles IX was married and unavail- 
able. Elizabeth characteristically co- 
quetted with the plan, as she did with 
the proposals of Philip II of Spain, but 
after St. Bartholomew she abhorred the 
idea. She told Catherine so, and Cath- 
erine in her reply carelessly or indif- 
ferently remarked that she did not 
understand why Elizabeth should care 
so much for the killing of French 
Protestants in France, adding, in effect, 
that she (Catherine) would not care in 
the least how many English Catholics 
were killed in England. 

There has long been a belief that the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew was 
planned between Catherine and Philip 
of Spain years before it took place, at a 
well-known personal meeting in which 
they conversed secretly and long to- 
gether. Professor van Dyke demon- 
strates with the clearness of a mathe- 
matical proposition that this was not so, 
and could not be so. It was, in point of 
fact, an unexpected and dangerous crisis 
in Catherine’s political plans that caused 
her to sanction the massacre. 

To understand this we must remem- 
ber that for years before the massacre 
the policy of Catherine had been to play 
Huguenot interest against Catholic in- 
terest and vice versa. She could not of 
course openly espouse the Huguenot 
cause, but she could, and did, throw her 
power in favor of peace in the wars 
which took place between the two fac- 
tions whenever either one seemed likely 
to get final ascendency. She certainly 
did not want a Protestant France; but 
neither did she want a Catholic France 
in which the Guises or the Bourbons 
should shove her out of the picture, to 
use a “movie” phrase. So she played 
Guise against Coligny and Philip II 
against either, whenever she could turn 
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him to her purposes. But Philip was a 
fanatic, if you please, and the time came 
when suddenly Catherine perceived that 
either she must bind Philip to her in 
blood-stained ties or else she would 
see forthwith an alliance between the 
Guises and Philip, which meant her 
downfall. 

She doesn’t seem to have hesitated a 
minute. The crime was planned and 
executed quickly but in cold-bloodedness, 
and not, so far as she was concerned, 
in fanatical wrath. Mild as she was in 
her letters and her personal relations, 
she cared no more for the life and death 
of thousands and tens of thousands of 
Huguenots than she did for the assassi- 
nation of Admiral Coligny or the Duke 
of Guise. 

Her reigning son, Charles IX, was a 
puppet in her hands. Neurasthenia ex- 
perts at this day would have no diffi- 
culty in naming Charles’s trouble; I 
fancy that he would be called a maniac 
depressive. He was not, in his earlier 
years at least, a fanatical Catholic; in 
fact, the Guises and Lorraines were ter- 
ribly annoyed because a majority of the 
gentlemen in Charles’s personal Court 
either were Huguenots or inclined 
toward the Huguenots and at Charles’s 
liking for Coligny. But Charles was 
cruel naturally; he was terribly excita- 
ble, and was wild when he was excited; 
he was easily influenced by his‘mother, 
and, once started into a rage, his pas- 
sion continued long and was followed by 
deep depression. It may or may not be 
true that he deliberately with his own 
hand shot down Huguenot after Hugue- 
not as they rushed past his palace win- 
dows. At all events, he was a cruel tool 
rather than a plotter. 


THE OUTLOOK 


One fact is brought home in this book 
to the minds of those who have always 
thought of the Huguenots as altogether 
harmless victims and the Catholics as 
wholesale murderers. This was so in 
the massacre; but in the years of war 
and the lesser outbreaks preceding war 
the Huguenots were far from being 


‘guiltless of cruelty and arrogant ambi- 


tion to make their creed supreme. Cal- 
vin did what he could to lessen this 
fierceness, and of course everything that 
either Huguenot or Catholic did vio- 
lently was put down by their partisans 
as just reprisal—a thing which is not 
unknown even in our day. But when 
we remember that the Catholics re- 
garded the iconoclasts as on the whole a 
little worse than murderers because 
they destroyed the sacred images of the 
saints, and when we read also of vari- 
ous unprovoked acts of violence by the 
Huguenots, we must remember that this 
whole era was one of crass intolerance 
and a strange mixture of politics with 
fanaticism. 

Professor van Dyke does not® call 
Catherine the greatest murderer of her 
age, and yet when we consider the cal- 
lousness with which she ignored or par- 
doned murder, the purely political and 
personal motives which actuated her in 
authorizing the Massacre of St. Barthol- 
omew, and the promptness with which 
she took advantage of the massacre to 
establish herself and her children se- 
curely in royal power, we leave the book 
with the feeling that we would have 
liked Catherine better if she had been 
more fanatical and hot-blooded and less 
selfish and eager to accept the profits of 
wholesale slaughter. 

R. D. TOWNSEND. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 
LITTLE LIFE ..STORIES. By Sir Harry 
Johnston. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $2. 


In this collection of short stories and 
character sketches one gets perhaps a 
better idea of the author’s original- 
ity than in his rather over-elaborated 
books like ‘““The Gay-Dombeys” and “The 
Veneerings.” Quite lately, by the way, 
we heard an eminent preacher, who 
clearly is also a devoted Dickensian, 
recommend from the pulpit the reading 
of the two books just named. This new 
volume is admirably named, for the 
stories are precisely what the title indi- 
cates—odd happenings and queer turns 
in the careers, adventures, or love affairs 
of unusual people. 


SENECA INDIAN MYTHS. Collected by Jere- 
miah Curtin. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. $5. 

Those who. remember the late Jere- 
miah Curtin’s remarkable translations 
of the novels of Sienkiewicz will be sure 
that his love of folk-lore and folk charac- 
ter made him just the right man to col- 
lect and edit these Seneca myths. He 
took most of them down from the dic- 
tation of aged Indians while he was 


acting as an agent of the Bureau of 
Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Thus the book has a specially 
interesting character of its own, and 
also an authenticity which does not per- 
tain to most Indian myths as we get 
them. Now, as the publishers point out, 
the old pagan chiefs of the Seneca na- 
tion are all dead, Mr. Curtin himself is 
dead, and this volume is a truly unique 
memorial. Apart from this, the stories 
read well and have wit as well as tribal 
wisdom. 


BIOGRAPHY 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF COUNTESS LEO TOL- 


STOY. Translated by S. S. Koteliansky 
and Leonard Woolf. B. W. Huebsch, Inc., 
New York. $1.50. 


The difficulties inherent in being the 
wife of a man of genius, once demon- 
strated with unfortunate results by Jane 
Welsh Carlyle, are again revealed by the 
late widow of Leo Tolstoy. This brief 
autobicgraphical record, written in 1913 
and only lately discovered in Russia, 
has had since its publication there a 
somewhat scandalous success. It con- 
stitutes the Countess’s reply to her hus- 
band’s “Autobiography” and “Letters to 
His Wife,” and gives her version of the 
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causes leading to Tolstoy’s flight from 
his wife and home one month before his 
death. There is little but tragedy in 
the bitterness with which the Countess 
relates the progressive alienation that 
culminated in Tolstoy’s departure and 
death after nearly fifty years of mar- 
riage. It is a pitiful record of mutual 
misunderstanding. The volume is pro- 
vided with excellent, copious notes, an 
explanatory preface by the Russian edi- 
tor, and several valuable appendices 
throwing further light upon the events. 
MR. DICKENS GOES TO THE PLAY. By 


Alexander Woollcott. Illustrated. G. P, 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2.50. 


An excellent book, and one well worth 
the labor expended upon it, wherein is 
compiled all the available material re- 
lating to the connection of the great 
Victorian with the theater. Here is the 
record of the thwarted actor, the hope- 
ful playwright, and the ardent spectator 
told in letters, fugitive papers, and pas- 
sages from'the novels of Dickens. He 
is revealed in a most engaging light, 
particularly in the letters to Macready, 
and in other letters to various friends 
which are replete with shrewd criticism 
and acute observation. Lovers of Dick- 
ens, lovers of the theater, and those who 
love both will find this volume a pleas- 
ant mine of unfamiliar material rich in 
worth. The illustrations are interest- 
ing, and the running comment of Mr. 
Woollcott interpretative and often witty. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 
GLORY OF ENGLISH PROSE (THE). 
Stephen Coleridge. 
New York. $2. 


Letters from the author to his grand- 
son, wherein brief critical and _bio- 
graphical information is blended with 
extended quotation from thirty-one mas- 
ters of English prose ranging from Sir 
Walter Raleigh to Hilaire Belloc and 
King George V. As familiar correspond- 
ence undertaken for the purpose of in- 
troducing a young boy to the store of 
English prose literature this is excel- 
lent; in book form it may provide suit- 
able collateral material for an informal 
survey of the development of English 
prose style. Style rather than content 
is the author’s central interest. 

JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. By Henri-Fre- 
déric Amiel. Translated by Van Wyck 
Brooks. B. W. Huebsch, Inc., New York. $1. 

Mr. Brooks has done a unique service 
by making available in English equal 
in distinction to the original French 
this too-littleknown essay by a great 
critic. Originally delivered as a com- 
memorative address at Geneva in 1878 
upon the celebration of the centenary of 
Rousseau’s death, Amiel’s essay is an 
example of how exquisite perception and 
trenchant analysis may illuminate a 
large subject with almost lapidary brev- 
ity. As a study of the career of Rous- 
seau, the influence of his ideas in subse: 
quent philosophic thought and _ the 
relation of those ideas to modern intel 
lectual life, the essay is exceedingly val- 
uable. It offers both an introduction to 
and a critical estimate of Rousseau’s 
essential contribution to a century of 
culture. 


By 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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THE FINE ART 
OF CATCHING THE 
« SUCKER” 
BY EDWARD JEROME DIES 


Many and devious are the wiles 
employed by unscrupulous promoters 
to catch the unwary investor. Mr. 
Dies will describe some of the meth- 
ods employed by these gentry in a 
series of three articles, of which this 
is the second. Mr. Dies mentions 
several of these promoters who have 
been exposed by the Vigilance Com- 
mittee of the Advertising Clubs of 
the World. He also adds some good 
advice as to proper investment 
methods.—THE EDITORS. 


PART II 


SPLENDID work is being done 
A by the National Vigilance Com- 

mittee of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World in combating 
the fake stock promoter. It is depriv- 
ing the promoter of his’ greatest 
weapon—advertising—by closing the 
magazine and newspaper columns to 
him. 

When an able promoter of shady 
securities applies his art to a district, 
there are the same inevitable results. 
Money is withdrawn from banks which 
should remain to build up economic 
resources. After the small investor has 
lost his nest-egg on the “flyer” he like- 
wise loses confidence in advertising 
mediums, in business generally, and 
falls into a “who cares?” sort of an 
attitude. He is done with thrift. Often- 
times he becomes a burden on his com- 
munity. 

While the promotion scheme is in full 
swing, particularly in the smaller dis- 
tricts, the reputable banker is hard 
pressed by withdrawals. He has little 
or no chance when his arguments are 
compared with the colorful, romantic 
tales of the crooked promoter. He ad- 
vertises a high-grade, safe 7 per cent 
investment. Perhaps in the next col- 
umn the promoter offers an alluring in- 
vestment guaranteeing 25 per cent. If 
the reputable bankes protests, he is 
accused of being the “voice of Wall 
Street. Against the Wall Street myth no 
one has ever developed a strong enough 
argument to satisfy the small or un- 
informed investor. 

Slowly, but surely, however, the ad- 
vertising columns of not only the maga- 
zines and newspapers of highest integ- 
rity, but also those of perhaps less dis- 
criminating tastes, are being closed to 
shady promoters. 

In some cities a Better Business Com- 
mission will investigate a proposed 
stock purchase free of charge. “Before 
You Invest—Investigate” is the slogan 
of the Cleveland Commission. Through 
the operation of these commissions 
thousands of working people are saved 
from financial ruin every year. 

Better Business Bureaus of the Adver- 
tising Clubs are promoting State and 
hiunicipal legislation directed at fraudu- 
lent advertising. Statutes against such 
tactics are in force in thirty-nine States, 
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State Street, the centre of Chicago’s shopping district, a 
national institution, drawing visitors from all over the world. 


When Chicago 


turned out the lights 


To save coal in the war, Chi- 
cago turned out the street 
lights for a few nights. 


Newspaper headlines tell the 
rest of the story. 


Your electric light 
and power company 
can put you in touch 
with a General Elec- 
tricstreetlighting spee 
cialist, whose experi- 
ence and counsel are 
at the command of 
any city, large or 


“Mayor’s Car Stolen” said one. 
“Chicago Dark; Bandits 
Busy” said another. A third: 
“Street Lighting Turned Off 
To Save Coal; Turned On To 


small, Save People.” 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 











New blue-sky statutes and laws cover- 
ing schemes of chance or lottery, tricky 
auction sales, and the advertising of 
defective merchandise: are under con- 
sideration in several States. 

Illinois now has an ironclad Securi- 
ties Act that is truly driving stock 
swindlers from the State. Since it be- 
came effective nearly four years ago 
$200,000,000 in doubtful or fraudulent 
securities has been rejected for sale. 
At least another $200,000,000 worth 
would have been offered for sale had 
there been no restrictions, according to 
State officials. 


The [Illinois statute requires com- 
panies seeking to sell speculative securi- 
ties, or even securities based upon es- 
tablished incomes that are not exempt, 
to file with the Secretary of State a 
report disclosing the purpose of the con- 
cern, its plan of financing, its assets, 
the condition of the company, and the 
standing of its officers. This report 
must be passed upon favorably before 
the securities can be legally marketed. 
Severe penalties are imposed for viola- 
tion. Complaints of probable violations 
are promptly referred for investigation 
or prosecution to the Attorney-General 
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COOK'S TRAVEL SERVICE 


Tue Wortp’s LEADING TRAVEL ORGANIZATION 


to EUROPE 


Large Choice of ESCORTED TOURS. 
Jtequent departures, 
wide range in fares. 
BEST LEADERSHIP. 


Complete Prearranged INDEPENDENT 
TRAVEL for INDIVIDUALS, 
FAMILIES and SMALL PARTIES. 


CRUISES DE LUXE 


AROUND the WORLD 
to the MEDITERRANEAN ete 


ANNUAL SUMMER CRUISE 
around the MEDITERRANEAN 
ly specially chartered, new, oil-buring 
CUNARD - ANCHOR LINER 


“TUSCANIA” 
JUNE 30% to SEPT. 1¢ 
MAGNIFICENT ITINERARY. 
LIMITED MEMBERSHIP 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway ~ 561 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK. 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago 


San Francisco Los Angeles Montreal 
Toronto Vancouver 











OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 













**A Kermath 
Always Runs’’ 








The popularity of motor boating 1s grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. For here is 


the cleanest—snappiest—swiftest—most 
exhilarating sport in the world. 


Pick the finest boats you can find and 
invariably they are equipped with the 
well known Kermath marine motor. 
This motor is famous wherever boats are 
used. You will find it at all watering 
see y throughout the civilized world. 
Jsed_as standard equipment by 80% of 

the big boat builders, Tealsenrevenall 
boats. Send for attractive literature | 
| 















and list of low prices, 3h. p. to 50h. p. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING CO. 
‘71 5888 Commonwealth Ave., 





Detroit, Mich. 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 
or the State’s attorney of the county 
in which the violation is reported. 

To make the Illinois law even more 
effective’ there is a Securities- Bureau of 
the Illinois Chamber of Commerce which 
is linked up with all local chambers of 
commerce. When a -stock-selling proj- 
ect is started in a community, an im- 
mediate investigation is made by the 
Securities. Bureau and results are sub- 
mitted to every local chamber of com- 
merce and to all newspapers. 


Tons of alluring oil stock literature 
are still flowing through the mails. And 
a steady stream of gold goes clinking 
back into the pockets of swindlers. 

So serious has the situation become 
that the Vigilance Committee of the 
Advertising Clubs sent special investi- 
gators into the Texas fields to gather 
data and unveil the machinations of the 
slick Wallingfords. Considerable suc- 
cess has thus been attained. 

Let us examine a typical case. One 
promoter, Fred Louis Harris, alias “Old 
Man” Harris, alias Frederick L. Has- 
kins, has been indicted, along with one 
of his associates. 

“Newspapers are now on their guard,” 
says the Committee’s report on this 
case, “and it is increasingly difficult for 
promoters to secure insertion of their 
copy. Consequently they are resorting 
to the publication of their own news- 
papers, as is shown in the methods of 
Harris, just indicted. Through the cir- 
culation of these spurious publications 
they build sucker lists and then, by re- 
sorting to the mails, drive home the 
stock-sale appeals of one promotion 
after another.” In 1918 Harris pub- 
lished the “Wyoming Oil Journal’ at 
Billings, Montana, and offered shares of 
stock to those who subscribed to his 
paper. 

“Another method Harris followed was 
that of giving tips, which he claimed 
were unbiased and free from any con- 
nection on his part with the companies 
involved. However, later developments 
show that Harris was interested in the 
companies he boosted. 

“Perhaps Harris’s greatest piece of 
humbuggery was the Airplane Oil and 
Refining Company, in which he sold 
shares for as little as a quarter of a cent 
each. Harris is said to have kept the 
money, and, in view of the fact that 
practically all of the records of the com- 
pany were destroyed, it is unknown to 
just what extent the public was de- 
frauded. 

“In 1919 Harris showed up at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, where he published the 
‘Kentucky Oil Journal,’ which carried 
the advertising of his own promotions 
as well as others, and then in 1921 he 
began to operate at Fort Worth, Texas, 
having adopted the alias of Frederick 
L. Haskins, which is so similar to the 
name of a well-known writer syndicat- 
ing articles to newspapers that consid- 
erable confusion has resulted. 

“His .Texas paper, called the ‘Inde- 
pendent Oil News,’ has operated on the 
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same basis as his Montana and Ken- 
tucky ventures. . It purported to be an 
independent journal fighting fraudulent 
oil promotions, but, as now develops, 
promoting Harris’s own schemes in the 
process. He sold stock in the McPhail 
Oil Company and A. T. Strong & Co, 
carrying big display advertisements in 
his paper and receiving subscriptions 
for their stock.” 

“Harris likewise promoted the 200 
Acre Club and the 2,000 Acre Club, 
promising subscribers to his paper an 
assignment of five acres for each $5 
sent him in subscriptions, when, as a 
matter of fact, he neither had a lease 
on the land in question nor did he take 
steps to acquire one, although 10 cents 
an acre would have obtained the leases 
on this land.” 

Another of his promotions was the 
New Royalty Club, in which “Harris 
promised its members, who likewise got 
a subscription to the paper, to share 
with them the profits of personal trans- 
actions in the purchase and sale of 
leases. One dividend of 20 per cent was 
paid, but apparently this came out of 
membership sales, and a second divi- 
dend promised for the following month 
never put in an appearance. In the 
Marathon Fold Acreage Club, as in the 
others, the investors found themselves 
holding the sack.” 

In a report on Abner Davis, promoter 
extraordinary, the Vigilance Committee 
brings out two neat traps set for 
“suckers.” One was a “guarantee of 
safety” and the other the “radioscope.” 
Mr. Davis in his literature describes the 
“radioscope” as a “mechanical invention 
designed for using the wireless method 
of tuning into ethereal waves or vibra 
tions from crude oil and the amplifica 
tion and measuring of the wave energy 
so as to scientifically locate and define 
the oil-bearing strata and the probable 
volume, depth, and extent of petroleum 
deposits in the earth.” 

He claimed that this invention would 
locate oil fields without chance of fail- 
ure, and thereby eliminate the _possi- 
bility of drilling dry wells. In fact, its 
indiscriminate use had to be guarded 
against, as it would locate oil so unfail- 
ingly as to glut the market with that 
commodity and “result in a complete 
demoralization of the oil market and 
bring ruin to every one engaged in the 
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production and refining of oil.” He 
further claimed to have put this instru 
ment through two severe tests in whicll 
it had “never failed to read correctly % 
producing wells and had always refused 
to register where there was no str 

ture.” 

It is said that the money secured } 
Abner Davis in the promotion of Mil 
ionaire Club No. 1 was used to drill 
well located by the “radioscope.” Thé 
well proved to be a dry hole, and th 
hopes of hundreds of investors crasie 
in the dismal failure. Davis showed } 
disregard for those who had intrust 
him with their money by offering thi 
weak apology: “Thought I had fi 
knowledge of greatest scientific prin 
ple and secret on earth. Every stél 
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1923 
ment as to value of Radioscope retracted 
or qualified.” 

“Abner Davis recently filed a petition 
in bankruptcy for himself, personally, 
and certain of his promotions,” the Com- 
mittee’s report states. “In his literature 
he states that he did this for the follow- 
ing reasons: First—To give him some- 
thing to adjust his affairs and be able 
to protect his assets. Second—In order 
to prevent claims of a personal nature 
from being collected from property 
which he holds in trust. . . . The per- 
sonal expenditures of Davis were arbi- 
trarily allotted by him to the various 
companies as operating expenses. His 





reasons for bankruptcy proceedings are 
in substance a complete confession of 
mismanagement and lack of responsi- 
bility for funds intrusted to him for 
specific purposes.” 

Davis’s high-sounding “guarantee of 
safety” is nothing more than a hoax to 
get the investors’ confidence and money. 
It gives them no safety or protection 
whatsoever, once their money is actu- 
ally turned over. 

“In seven years Abner Davis has pro- 
moted over seventeen companies, not 
one of which is said to have made a 
profit for the stockholder,” the Commit- 
tee’s report states. “With each new 
promotion Davis tells how close he came 
to making good on the last one and how 
certain he is to win the next time. With 
over seventeen consecutive failures to 












his credit, the gullible public still af- 
fords him a fertile field.” 


Part I appeared in The Outlook for 
March 28. Part III will be published 
next week, 
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FOR ENGLAND : 
Plymouth Liverpool 
Southampton London 

¢ ¢ @ 


FOR FRANCE: 


Cherbourg 
Special boat trains to Paris 


 ¢ © 
FOR BELGIUM, 
HOLLAND and other 
Continental Countries: 
Antwerp 
 ¢ ¢ 
FOR GERMANY, 
POLAND and RUSSIA: 
Bremen Hamburg 
Danzig 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
SCANDINAVIAN 
COUNTRIES : 


Southampton 
Hamburg Bremen 


2 Sd ° 


FOR IRELAND: 
Cobh (Queenstown) 1 





0 the Gateways 















"THESE gateways are opened to you 

by the ships of our famous Lines: 
White Star, Red Star, American, White 
Star-Dominion, Leyland and Atlantic 
Transport. 


One of our ships sails for each of these 


destinations every week. Our fleets 
include the world’s largest ship Majestic, 
holder of the record to Continental 
Europe, the palatial, new Belgenland, the 
Olympic and Homeric ; the famous Big Four 
—Adriatic, Baltic, Celtic and Cedric—and the 
new Pittsburgh, Doricand Regina with a num- 
ber of other delightful cabin steamers. 


Departures from New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston and Montreal. 


Sailing Days : Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays. 


No matter what your requirements, we can meet them. 
Inquire for details. 


YXWHITE STAR LINES’ 


AMERICAN LINE = _ 


SJ RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


No. 1 Broadway, New York 














ARE YOU AN INVESTOR? 


During the past year the Financial Editor of The 
Outlook has helped hundreds of Outlook readers 
to solve intelligently their particular investment 
problems. Perhaps you are contemplatinga shifting 
of your present holdings or have fresh funds to 
invest. In either case we shall be glad to give you 
specific information on any securities in which you 
may be interested. A nominal charge of one dollar 
per inquiry will be made for this special service. 


The Outlook Financial Department 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 














Frank’s Tours 


The personal attention we give 
each Tour guarantees your greatest comfort and 
pleasure. 

We are one of the oldest travel organizations in 


have no equal. 


the world. 48 years catering to the traveling 
public and permanent offices in Europe assure our 
guests many benefits. 
Moderate Price 
and De Luxe Tours 


Write for booklet with rates. 
Early reservations have many advantages. 


FRANK TOURIST Co. 
(Established 1875) 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York 











219 South 15th Street, Philadelphia 
srs 





Economics— 


Students study “economics” in coll 






®, but The ORIGINAL 


they are not on the firing line. You, who are, 

can study the subject as new things come u Malted Milk Safe 
and are recorded in The NATION’S BUSI- alte ! -1i- 
NESS, authoritative monthly magazine pub- . Milk 
lished for executives by the U. 8. Chamber of ‘ d 1 
Commerce. Sample, 25c at newsstands or b: and Malt 
mail. Write for description and for offer which Grain Ext. 


saves you $1.50. 


2 NATIONS BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON D-C: 












’ in powder, makes 
The Food-Drink 
Jor All Ages 


@&] Avoid Imitations—Substitutes 
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HOTEL 
“MILTON 


WASHINGTON D.C. 


The latest constructed and 
finest hotel in Washington, 
Opened December Second 1922 

Four hundred rooms 
‘each with tub and shower. 

‘The finest service and 
furnishings possible to obtain 

have been installed 
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Combine Travel and Study 


with 


The European Summer School 


Special Tour for Architects! 
In 1923 we offer 
20 Scholarships to Art Teachers 
10 Scholarships to Architects 
20 Scholarships to Teachers of Greek History 


Write for details to 


The Bureau of University Travel 
15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass, 


FOREIGN TRAVEL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


February 2 to June 13, 1924 

Harmonizes travel and study. Rome, Flor- 
ence, Paris, London. Reterences required. 
Price includes travel, chape onage, ——- 
tion in language, literature, ot and_his' 
Write for prospectus to Mr. L. V mM ARNOL ), 
Secretary and Treasurer, 350-A- Madison Ave. op 
Suite 313, New York City. 


EUROPEAN = Tours of Character” 
We guarantee the 
maximum of comfort and pleasure at a cost 
as low as is consistent with good service. 
THE SCHILLING TOURS affiliated with 
the Capital Nat’] Bank. st. PAUL, MINN. 


EUROP 


formerly of Santee « ity, Mo., will 
take smal] party abroad Sailing July third, 
Aquitania. Visiting nine countries ; first-class 
hotels and railway travel. Price $900. Special 
discount to ministers joining my party. 











Rev. Wm. Carter, 
=. es | ag Ave., 
klyn. N. Y., 





HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘ Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traflic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


ROME TO LONDON 

e furnish on ocean boats A OUT- 
ofr ROOMS, many with PV ATE 
BATH. We use_high grade hotels. We 
travel first c ore in 





AL 
73 days of L SURE travel for $888 
fl ifth season. 

WORTHY HILE TOURS 

Boston 30, Mass. 


I AR AE I. 


Private Conducted Tours 


TO EUROPE 


LIMITED parties now being as- 
sembled for visits to England and 
the Continent. Expert leadership. Itin- 
eraries arranged by travel experts— 
The most economical and satisfactory 
way to see Europe—A wide variety of 
tours from which to select. Also Inde- 
pendent tours arranged. All details, 
steamship, train and hotel reservations, 
etc. managed for the traveler. Write 
for Booklet 11 ‘‘Your Tour to Europe.” 


Motor Service De Luxe 


Private cars—Itineraries suggested or 
arranged to order. Inclusive rates or 
cars for hire any period. 


Send for Booklet 12 with maps 


FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS CO. 


149 WEST 42nd ST. 
London 














NEW YORK 


Paris Brussels Rome 





LE Ee—™, 











EUROPE 1923 


Travel with us to the ge poieb 
of the Old World: Edinbu London, 
Paris, Brussels, knaetan, Rome. 


Send for new booklet, Europe 1923 
THE TEMPLE TOURS 





65 A Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 











EUROPE 1923 “*ySer" $745 


July 3. Popular Tour Senitt 0. Other tours. 
Pu RCE TOURS, 1472 Broadway, New York. 








F—UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION TOURS 


offer European travel with exceptional 
features under leadership of directors of 
wide experience, and at moderate cost for 
a high standard of Travel Service—Con- 

enial limited group membership. 37 
ays, $490; 52 days, $690; Italian Ex- 
tension, $90. 

Sailing May 16th, a special high 
class tour, visiting Italy, Switzerland, 
Belgium. Holland, England. Limite 
membership (5 vacancies). 


CLARK’S TOURS 
404 Times Building, New York 


























EDUCATIONAL TOURS OF 
EUROPE 


For college and university students, grad- 
uates and friends. We offer in Educational 
Tours: First-class accommodations, splen- 
did leadership, oper routes. Numbers 
in parties limited. For details address 





IGHLY recommended FRENCH _lady 
teacher, 5 languages, experienced Euro- 

n traveler, guide, companion, instructor to 
amily or ladies visiting Europe.9,145, Outlook. 





YNLERGYMAN, schoclmaater, ex- 

periened a abroad with boys, 

will act as tutor-companion to one or two boys 
(12 to 15), or take small party. 9,105, Outlook. 


will be given 
Free Trip toEuropes esi | bed 
of a small 4 Price $750 to $1,300, no ex- 
tras. First class rail travel on Continent, Also 
a trip will be given to Baptist wore Alliance 
at Stockholm. Established 1900. Babcock’s 
Tours, 136 Prospect St., East ak, N. J. 
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SGES 
TOURS TO 


The Orient 
Round the World 
Cathedral France and Spain 
Egypt 
FOR THE FALL AND WINTER 
Best of leadership 
For details write 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 











Hotels and Resorts 
ALASKA 








Educational Tours, 117 Elm St., Oberlin, 0. 
, mney from Montreal, 
June 22, June 29 an 


EUROP July 6, visiting England, 


Switzer — =~" he pee < Germany, 
witzerland, Italy (including 
les), Monaco (Kiviera), France. $745 


MENTOR TOURS 22 ¥-22cts22 8. 


CHICAGO 












Join 
small 


UNIVERSITY Travel-Study Club 


group for Europe end of June. Sunny south- 
ern route. 7 countries. Talks by Yale teacher 


of European history. 400 pleased petrons. 
Booklet. 516 Ostrom Ave., Sprncuan, ae 





ae AIN—the seven a typical ¢ cities — 
K ITALY — SW AND 
tbo er ae — FRAN CE. June 30 to 
t. 1. $865. 13th conducted tour. Mary E. 
Fiteweraid 1376 Greenleaf Ave., Chicago, Ll. 


Travel— For Boys— Study 
A leisurely tour through 
England, France, Switzerland 


conducted by two experienced masters. Reg- 
ular hours for Ly ay Party limited to 
twelve. June 23 to Sept. 1. OstEvez & TurNEs, 
350 Summer St., Stamford, Conn. 


tts I in aor 
its OUAS Mr ope 
Private Parties of 3 or 4 personal! 
and driven r members of CA) BRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY. Selected Routes to suit in- 
dividual requirements. Luxurious Private 
Cars. Inclusive Rates. Please apply. for 
Booklet early to D. GUNSTON, Sta- 
tion Rd., Cambridge, England. 


TOUR EUROPE FOR $425 


30 days of delightful travel under experi- 

enced and competent guidance. Longer 

tou s upto $1,100. Write for booklet H-13 
tATES TOURS—Founded 1892 
“World Travel at Moderate Cost’ 

225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Huguenot- Walloon 
Tercentenary Pilgrimage 


Route of absorbing historical interest. Inspir- 
ing leadership. Knthusiastic official recep- 
tions. Various sailings early July. Address 


Dr. H. W. Dunning, 
188 Rawson Road, 
Brookline, Mass. 

















EUROP via the MEDITERRANEAN ome 
9-Africa (Tunis, Carthage)-Naphk 
to Edinburgh (with Monte Carlo, Vienna, 
lin). 14 countries and their capitals. First aheas 
on splendid boats. Best hotels. 93 days, $1,290. 
VACATION TOURS-from N. Y. June 23, 30: 
80 days, 12 countries, $820; 72 days $760. 
25th year. Illustrated booklet with map. 


The Johnson Tours 
210 East Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 





ALASKA OUR LAST 


FRONTIER. 


Have a real vacation with us next summer 
in this wonderland, now easily reached. 
Magnificent scenery, comfortable camps. 
Hunting, fishing, prospecting, exploring. 


THE TAKU RIVER COMPANY, Juneau, Alaska 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Hotel LaFayette 


| WASHINCGCTON,D.C. 
On beautiful Sixteenth Street, one 
square north of White House. Cater- 
ing to exclusive clientele. The center of | 
| all that is worth while in Washington | | 
















SCOTLAND 
Well - k West 
Edinburg End Bending Estab. 


59 Manor Place lishment. Miss Slight 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Ress Ridge Hall, Wellesley ‘Hills, 

Mass. Fine location. i ym ater in 
8. Pleasant forest walks country 
deiven, "Ger table a specialty. $15-$25 a week, 


NEW YORK 
HURRICANE LODGE E \Cottaxes 


ae 














Pn Doom ae . “4 
"we ~ Comfortable, homelike. Alti- 
YY tude 1,800 feet. Extensive 
ie verandas overlooking Keene 
Valley. Trout fishing. Cam 
we 7 ing. Swimming eect. Go 
links; mile course 9 well-ke c greens. to 
and croquet. Fresh vegeta’ tables Fine dairy, 
Furnished cottages, all improvements. Sep- 
arate suites and single rooms. Open from Jena 
10 to Oct. 1. ‘ or further information addres 


K Belknap, Mgr., Hurricane | odge,Hurricane,EssexCo..N.Y, 


ADIRONDACKS. 
Interbrook Lodge and Cottages 


Keene Valley, N. 
In spruces and pines. Magnificent 1 view. No 
transient guests. jiustrated booklet. $18 up, 
M. E. LUCK, Prop, 


NEW YORK CITY 














Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 

to Fist St.. New York 
300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
= of* ‘Central Park. Comfort and 
bined with moderate 
sates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 


Hotel _ Webster 


(Near 5th Avenue) 
40 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


Directly in the fashionable club and shop- 
ping section. ithin five minutes’ walk to 
all prince’ cipal theaters. A high-class hotel 
patronized by those desiring the best accom- 

modations at moderate cost. 
tes and map gladly sent upon request. 


HOTEL JUDSON 53 Washing- 


ton Square 





























Hotel Chatham, New York, same management |f | adjoining Judson Memorial Church. looms 
{_______ — aieeenesonnntenenl with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
ENGLAND to all elevated and street car lines. 
The BERYSTEDE HOTEL 4SoO;F it° PENNSYLVANIA 
ideal family 


hotel, patronized by the élite of Europe and 
America.Garage,motorcars,saddlehorses,ten- 
nis court,croquet lawn, dance room, etc. Phone 
153 and 154 Ascot. Telegrams, Berystede, Ascot. 





Greene’ 's Private Hotel,24 Gordon St.,London, 
mn Near British Museum. Room-break- 
fast a ey  iunee 60c. Weekly by arrangement. 
res. Highest American recommendations. 


Hotel 
GREAT CENTRAL 


LONDON 


London’s Famous Family Hotel 


The favored stopping place of experi- 
enced travelers who recognise per- 
fect comfort and convenience, choice 
food and attentive service. Beau- 
tiful location, close to Theaters 
and West End Shopping Center. 


Under same management as 
Hotel RUSSELL, LONDON 


Illustrated Tariff sent Post Free on appli- 
cationto DORLAND AGENCY, 244 Madison 
Ave., New York. 

Russell 


IMPERIAL HOTEL Square LONDON 


Central,near Depots, Stores, & ‘I! heaters $2 55 
1000 Rooms fitted H.& C. Water, Bath,& Breakfast 














Private Board Residence, 
best position West End. 
Apply. Prop. 41, Devonshire 

(Nr. iarley St.) W. I. 


London 





Pocono Manor 
Winter 


Inn 


American Plan Moderate Rates 
References Required 


The happy land of winter sports and health- 
giving rest. Skiing, skating, tobogganing 
and snowshoeing. Bracing climate, excellent 
food, comfortable rooms, personal attention. 

The ideal week-end trip. 

Less than three hours from New York via 
the D. L. & W.R.R. It is suggested that 
reservations be made at once. 


H. ARTHUR HALL, Manager 
Pocono Manor, Pa. 


“‘Pennsylvania’s Most Healthful Resort” 


ry\owanda, Pa., Woodleigh. Luxurious 
country home—beautiful estate; access- 
ible L. V. R. R.; owner trained nurse, Fine 
air, good food, steam heat, open wood fires, 
pamengereee 5 Rooms en suite with private baths; 
sun parlors, automobiles, horses; simple life. 
For klet address Miss ExizaABETH LAMB. 


Apartments 


FOr RENT, summcr months, May 1, 
128 Montague St., Bklyn., attractive apt. 
3 large outside rooms, furnished, hae th, large 

















closets. 5 mins. to 3 subways. 8. Gilbert. 
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THE (LEN 
SPRINGS 


WATKINS GLEN.N.Y 
ON SENECA LAKE 


Vi l i 
A Mineral Sy 
Re 








VAN VALEN  ANATORIUM 


poncho Treatment. Booklet. 


AN UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


The widow of a physician, a woman of culture 
and refinement, and a uate nurse, will 
take into her own home in the mountains of 





Pennsylvania for the summer 2 or 3 children 
deprived of a mother’s care, or 1 or 2 mildly 
mental cases, or 1 or 2 tubercular cases in the 
stage where treatment and correct living 
would check and cure the disease. The com- 
fort of your own home combiued with the 
best care. Compensation charged in propor- 
tion to responsibility assumed. 9,125, Outlook. 








1841 


Hall, est 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Sanford 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
oe flower and vegetable gardens. 

ood the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 








Property Wanted | 
Vacation Home for Children 220°! 


workers, 
college graduates, want to rent a moderate- 
sized house, in rae autre neapbemeee, 
within 3 hours of New York. Would take only 
small number of children and guarantee no 
detriment to neighborhood. 9,101, Outlook. 


Real Estate 
CONNECTICUT 


Lakeville, Conn.,and Thereabouts 


Country estates, farms, and cottages. Lake 
region of the Berkshires. BELL and WAGNER. 


MAINE 


CAMDEN, ME Seashore and moun- 

° tains. Golf and yacht 
clubs. On State road to Bar Harbor. High 
class summer cottages, renting $500 to $900. 
Choice locations now available. Daily pF aa 
and Sues trpiie from Boston, night. Pullman 


























from . R. Prescott, Newtonville, Mass. 
testy ELLSWORTH, MAINE 


20 Miles from Bar Harbor 
an a country house, 12 rooms, 2 ORent 

y modern convenience e. Rent 
inchides a — qudenre” service. 


#3800 
MISS LEWIS, tT West 47th 8t., N. Y. City. 


OGUNQUIT, ME. 


Beachmere Cottages For Rent 
Beautifully situated —— furnished, 
modern cottages. vate grounds and beach: 
E. 8. WARE, 912 Floyd ‘St., , Lynchburg, Va. 
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Real Estate Real Estate Real Estate 
MAINE NEW YORK RHODE ISLAND 
FOR SALE — MAINE | ARTISTIC, 6 ACRES, 90 LOTS, SMALL | For Sale—Summer Cottage 


Cottage, Partly Furnished 


Living-room open fireplace, en 
room, kitchen, pA 8 room and lavato’ 

on first floor; five bedrooms, two with rae 
ning water, bathroom Rope bes and cold 
water on second floor. Good plumbing, 

and salt water, modern sewer system. 
oe Allin 

plenty 

hile adjoining clubho 
ely ag Ty on Mc an Island on 
and Boothbay 
Harbor. 6 tion easy and regular. 
Wits C. REbermp, 165 Broadway, N. Y. 





ponmnone, ME. ors iene. 
mee, soli bull ~~ bee om house, 

ded by st-> 

‘oad and 


ive 2 on investment from present rentals. 
pho ographs and particulars. 8. M. 
NERF 19 Clarks Hill Ave., Stamford, Conn 


Rent for season 
Seashore Cottage Fovmns bath not and 
ood water, electric lights; ts; fully furnished. 
8. W. Litrext, 138 8. Main 8t., Rockland, M 








MASSACHUSETTS 


COUNTRY HOUSE 
8 MILES FROM BOSTON 


For Rent This Summer 


Furnished home on beautiful 6-acre woodland 
estate. Situated on hill overlooking near-by 
lakes to the ay. m1 hour by motor to Boston, 
1 hour to beaches. Near Concord, Lexington, 
Salem, and many other historic towns. rge 
living-room, din py agenda one rches. 8 mas- 
ter’s rooms. 2-car est references 
desired. Rent $1,500. rite ste 9,109, Outlook. 


CAPE Ocean Front Bungalows 


Moderate rents. 
COD ss. w. Ball, 56 Pine St., N.Y. 


rext HATFIELD, MASS. 


12-room house, furnished oF unfurnis 

Modern improvements. 5 acres of land. urnisted 
place for semi-invalids to recuperate. Large 
garden; fruit, lawn, trees, chicken-raising. 
Address E. K. Pease, 132 E. 45th St.,N.Y. City. 


F or Sale, Rustic Cottage, t fully fur- 

nished, on hiilside in Mass. Restful sum- 
mers; veran fine views, piney air, six bed- 
rooms, bath, toilet, hot water, oil, wood and 
coal stove, open fireplace, ——— plenty 
fine sor drives. $2,600, or $2,500 for ae 
H. Y. P:, 988 Bergen 8t., Brooklyn, N.Y 

















NEW HAMPSHIRE 
LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 





Charming Summer Homes pa Cottages, 
furnished, for rent and for sale. Write for 
booklets. Sarcent & Co., New London, N. H. 


Headquarters Lake Sunapee Real Estate 





For Sale—Ideal summer home. Hill 
Top Farm. Quaint old house, comfortably 
furnished. 13 rooms, open fireplaces, b 
pasees, beautiful view of White Mountains. 
xcellent tennis yoy: fishing and bathing 
on pond near by. Ap. ly C. M., Sis, Outlook 


HOUSE, LAKE. WILL SACRIFICE 
Owner, 317 Sycamore, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


- EXORRTIOF ALLY r\' 
ONDACK C 





throoms. Apply MrrcHELL- 
MircHeE.L, 350 Madison Ave., or any broker. 


ATTRACTIVE BUNGALOW 


oca Trout Lake, 
three miles from iton Landing, Lake 
George. Entirely new.. Built by present 
owner, who will reat for the entire season at 
moderate rental.Com pletely ceraienee 
throughout. Five rooms 
bedrooms) and bath. Kitchen 
with running water. 
and rowboat included. 
For full particulars address 9,067, Outlook. 














Cragsmoor, Ulster Co. oxy 
Completely and attractively furnish 
Sake hetvecmah. selewping ee hea 

rooms rches, liv’ ng- 
room m 27 ‘x29’, rough ‘plastered walle 
tion 2,000 feet, extensive view. Bienen in 








select community of artistic and lite 
Baar & 5 miles from Hebepville reached 
& Western ce $15,000 offers 
ional va. Jo terms. Apply 
AYSON McL. "MERRILL CO., Inc., Agent 
oe 44th St. Marray Hill 8300 








ake Champlain. For sale or rent, cot- 


tage, 6 rooms, furnished ; south of Essex, 
ideal location; beach; $2,500 4 season. 
W. Leaning, 91 State St., A Jy We me 


East Hampton, Long Island 
COTTAGES 


FOR RENT AND SALE 


IN 


East Hampton, Wainscott 
and Ammagansett 


Write for booklet. 


B. M. OSBORNE, Real Estate 
East Hampton, L.I. Phone—4 





a= AT beng egg pond Rk. I. 
‘arragansett 10 2 bath a 
tric Hatt lot | ed gg by 2v0 ft.. near hotel bath a 


ing’ and rivate dock. JAM 
BERU ART 130 Wo ud Sc, Now Yor NY. 








VERMONT 
TO LET—In Green Mountains 
near Bpattiobere. &room co fully 


a ate estate. a views, 
a aa, near-by i lake. 
egetables 1. dairy ucts obtainable on 
place. Address LEE, 22 K. 89th 8t., New York. 


FOR RENT ON SHORES OF 


Lake Champlain, Cedar Beach, Vt. 


estate of 10 acres of wooded land, 913 ft. aaa 
front, with beautifull finished house, cot- 
and 5, completely furnished. Pri- 
dock. use has 7 bedrooms, 2 baths, 
2 additional lnvatories, living-room, dining- 
room, kitchen, tower room, and encircling ve- 


on.priv 





randas —_ a rb outlook over Lake Cham- 
Betitgs an ountains and Adirondacks. 
has liv ing-room, dining-room, kitch- 

en, 3 bedrooms, 3 verandas. Garage 
a eee, for 3 cars and ‘Chauffeur’s room. 
rice for season June 1 to October 1, 





house st cot $500. ag wo i 
ang = "4 canoe. 9,041, Ou Y tlook, 


AUTOMOBILES 
AUTOMOBILE owners, garagemen, me- 
— send today for free co; x America’s 
ost popular motor magazine. Contains help- 
fal — 
Automobile 


on overhauling, , ignition, 
ma" ries, etc. 
Dien. 527 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati. 


__BOARD AND ROOMS _ 


LADY in suburb will take a lady to board, 
or couple. 3,492, Outlook. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SAFE 8% FIRST MORTGAGE INCOME 
CERTIFI aaa a secured, tax 




















exem, ey papeseue. Permanent 
or reconve Ile Ask circulars. a Build- 
ing Co., Jacksonville 


WANTED—Partnership with young woman 
who has farm or established country tearoom. 
Have sinall capital, Ford, Outed train- 
ing, catering experience. 3, Outlook. 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES 
MADE to order. Children’s gingham 

bloomer dresses, Box 42, Ridgefield, Conn. 
_ ROOMS TO RENT _ 
MODERN apartment, near Vanderbilt 
Hotel, exclusive, suite, single, comfortable, 


attractive. All conveniences, Reasonable. 
References. 3,514, Outlook. 














or Rent, furnished house, in Finshing. 
Twelve rooms, four baths, hardwood 
floors, gas and electricity, perdea. heated 
three-car garage. djoms Old Country 
Club. Telephone to Flushing 2246, or write 
Mitchell, 207 Whitestone Ave. “rinshing, L. 1. 


STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY desirable stationery for an 
type of correspondence. 200 sheets hig 

grade note paper and 100 envelopes printed 
with your name and address postpaid $1.50. 








CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 
NEAR LIBERTY, N.Y. 


Comvita furnished cottage. 
ee > pee — Toads, pa trout 


Miss ‘LEWIS, Vr West with ‘Bt., N. Y. City. 





NEW JERSEY 
For rent Cooper Cottage, Bayhead, N. J. 


Furnished. 11 rooms, 2 baths, fireplace, 
modern improvements. 1 block from ocean. 
Rent per season $700. J. MORTON, Agent. 


“TREETOPS” 4, fox" 


room 
bungalowand basemen tonthe'slopes of 
the Palisades opposite Grant’s Tomb. icony 
commands fine view of liudson. 10 minutes’ 
walk to Fort Lee Ferry. Reasonably priced for 
quick sale. Address Box 464, Edgewater, N. J. 


In beautiful, 
For Sale or Rent exclusive Mon- 
mouth HillsClub park, with view of ocean and 
New York harbor, furnished 10-room house ; 
2 bathrooms, electricity, gas. Rental $900. 
ay uire of Dennett,- agent, Water vom 
. or Frederick Manueville, Summit, N 


‘*Ic the BERKSHIRES of New Jersey”’ 
50 minutes from Broadway at 
MADISON, MORRIS COUNTY 


For Sale—attractive modern all-year home 
and 6 acres in lawns, gardens, etc. Centrally 
located on hill near Te club. Immediate pos- 
session. 17 rooms, 2 sleeping-porches, 5 bath- 
moun, 5 fireplaces, billiard-room, sun-room, 

very convenience. 3-car garage con- 
taining servants’ quarters. Cow-bafn, etc. 
Condict, 15 Exchange Place Jersey City, N. J. 

















oint Pleasant, st For sale or 

to rent, 9-room house, modern improve- 

ments, quite near beach, very attractive 
location, near pine region. 9, 155. Outlook. 





or Sale—Plandome, North Shore, 

Long Island. So sh style stucco house, 
nine rooins and bath. Ms ae front (to am 
Tel. 377 W., Milburn, N. J. 9,183, Outlook 


POMONA COUNTRY: CLUB 
in beautiful and healthful 
RAMAPO HILLS 

Restricted community, two places, garde | 
garage, modern conveniences, hot and co 
water, baths, enclosed porches, 4 or 6 rooms, 
meals, if desired, in July and August. Rent: 
2 months, $400; 3 onthe, PL 5 months, $600. 
32 miles from Manhattan. te. ieplephose Dr. 
E. W.Peet,144 West 9.d 8t.,N.Y. Riverside 4441. 


e 
#o%, “EDEN CREST” 
A desirable permanent home, within the met- 
ropolitan district. -Park-like surroundings. 
Extended river and mountain views. Just 
the place to forget your worries. Easy of ac- 
cess. Has large stairway hall, modern library, 
drawing-room, livi:.g-room and dining-room ; 
6 master’s 2 servauts’ ay my © 6 baths. 
Large garage. Must be see ey appre- 
ciat. od; if seen by you, it will 4 a case of 
“love at Ly sight.”” Full particulars with 
photog™e 3 on application. 
Wilbur, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NEW YORK ae 
IN EAST 60S Wik 


CITY — Desirable Three - Story 
Touse—faratned. To rent for six months, 
May to November. Best of references 
essential. Monthly rental $350. 9,117, Outlook. 

















on request, You can uy coeenet 
stationery, but do you want to? wis, 284 
Second Ave., Troy, N. Y. 





HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 
HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessar We train you by mail and put 
ou in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
ne living, meereniee yest. for te Sek 
00 

"BIG. OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite 5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Companions and Domestic Helpers 

WANTED—Companion, nurse, governess 
to care for four year old girl. Knowiedge of 
French —— , though not necessary. 
Location vy ¢ Please state in 
replying . fxperience and salary expected. 

Outlook. 


WANTED—Capable, refined Protestant 
woman as dining-room matron in an orphan- 

2. ~*~ like fg and know how to handle 
them. $60 per mouth and living. 
3,493, outlook. 

WANTED—Capable, refined, youns Prot- 
estant woman -” nurse and general assistant 
in an orp Training unnecessary, but 
yreviens ¢ experience with sick children essen- 
_ Mg ry $60 per month and living. 3,494, 

Out. 





NURSERY governess, mother’s helper; 
addy, ucated, Protestant, middie aged. 
3pring Lake, summer; Summi pang 
Permanent. Two children, 8 and 6 lary $80. 


References and personal interview required. 
3,515, Outlook. 
Teachers and Governesses 

TEACHERS: Ladies, col lege graduates, for 
resident positions in’ suburban boardi 
school in Kast. Latin, ethonaiin an 
chemistry, voice piano, and Span- 
ish, expression and physical | culture. State 
preparation and experience. 3,485, Outlook. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


BY THE WAY 


Gate or Door belonging to a College or 
College-Yard, he shall look around, and 


“6 HE popular fallacy that women law- 

T yers are lengthy talkers is not be- 
ing borne out in the English law courts 
by women barristers,” a despatch to a 
New York paper says. It gives this inci- 
dent as evidence: A woman lawyer in 
the Surrey Assizes at Guilford listened 
to the male prosecutor make a long and 
exhaustive denunciation of the defend- 
ant in a burglary case. When he had 
finished at last his woman opponent 
arose and said: “I have no case to meet. 
I could say more if your Lordship de- 
sires.” The Judge was equally terse. 
He simply remarked: “Brevity is the 
soul of wit. The prisoner is discharged.” 





“Vaccination is an outgrowth of man’s 
effort to protect himself from pestilence 
by using nature’s methods of defense,” 
says Dr. G. W. McCoy, director of the 
Hygienic Laboratory of the U. S. Public 
Health Service. “Primitive man noticed 
that recovery from a first attack by most 
diseases gave immunity against other 
attacks; and some 2,000 years ago he 
began to inoculate his fellows with 
smalipox when conditions seemed propi- 
tious instead of waiting for nature to do 
it at some time when conditions might 
be very unpropitious. Inoculations 
against smallpox were made in India 
and in China as early as 300 B.c. Later, 
when the disease reached Europe, inocu- 
lation went with it. Inoculation differs 
somewhat from vaccination as devised 


by Jenner, but the principle is the same. 
Jenner, however, as he himself says, 
‘placed vaccination on a rock’ where he 
knew it would be immovable.” 





From the New Orleans “Picayune:” 

“She is an old Negro mammy and has 
been in the employ of Albert Kraemer 
for many years. She was dusting, and 
when she came to a bronze bust of 
Charles Dickens she stopped and in- 
quired, ‘Mistah Kraemer, who am dis 
here genman?’ 

“*That is Charles Dickens, aunty, the 
noted author,’ replied Mr. Kraemer. 

“*‘Am dat him?’ Old aunty’s eyes 
shone with delight. ‘I’s done hyear a 
lot about dat Dickens. ’Deed, Mistah 
Kraemer, I’s done hyear so much about 
him I allus thought he was a white gen- 
man.’” 





College rules of a hundred and fifty 
years ago, as cited by the “Yale Alumni 
Weekly,” required humble submission to 
the authorities on the part of freshmen. 
One rule was this: “The Freshmen, as 
well as all other undergraduates, are to 
be uncovered, and are forbidden to wear 
their Hats (unless in stormy weather) 
in the front door-yard of the President’s 
or Professor’s House, or within Ten 
Rods of the Person of the President, 
Eight Rods of the Professor, and Five 
Rods of a Tutor.” Another Yale rule 
ran: “When a Freshman is near a 


observe whether any of his Superiors 
are coming to the same; and if any are 
coming within three rods, he shall not 
enter without a signal to proceed.” 


Bank employees seldom make mis- 


takes; their business requires accuracy. 
When they are caught in an error, our 
experience is that they are usually very 
contrite; but a Western subscriber has 
a different story to tell, and vouches for 
its truth: 


A business man entered a bank a 
short time ago and asked the paying 
teller if it was too late to have a 
mistake corrected which happened a 
few days ago. 

The teller told him very candidly 
this was a rather poor time now to be 
complaining about an error that hap- 
pened several days ago. “You should 
always count your change before 
leaving the window,” he said, and 
proceeded to give him a short lecture 
on such matters. 

The man took his reprimand with- 
out saying a word. When the teller 
had finished, he said: “Well, it doesn’t 
matter, if it will inconvenience you 
we will let the matter drop. I cashed 
several checks here day before yes- 
terday, but did not notice until I had 
returned to the office that you had 
overpaid me $10. This is the first 
opportunity I have had to ask you 
about it.” 

He thereupon turned and left the 
bank. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
Professional Situations 
TRAINED nurse wishes to be traveling 


companion for summer. Expenses and very 
smal) salary. Europe preferred. 3,481,Outlook. 


Business Situations 


UNENCUMBERED man, willing to travel 
on Pacific coast; home Los Angeles. Audit- 
ing, apveriang, or investigating work pre- 
ferred. 3,366, Outlook. 

SITUATION wanted—Taking vacation in 
New York City, young Connecticut business 
woman seeks two weeks’ position of any kind. 
3,497, Outlook. 

YOUNG girl desires artistic end of tea shop 
for summer. Furniture, panting. decorating, 
batik. Vicinity New England. 3,508, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


ENGLISH young woman, companion, sec- 
retary, chaperon ; wide European experience ; 
highly educated ; highest references. Address 
3.592, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman, college graduate, desires 
position as companion or attendant for semi- 
invalid at Hot Springs, Va., or other health 
resort. 3,444, Outlook. 

COLLEGE man will act as companion, sec- 
retary, and tutor with family traveling in 
Europe this summer in return for expenses, 
Can drive car. Has knowledge of French and 
German. Best references. 3,447, Outlook. 


DOMESTIC science graduate of Boston, 
fifteen years’ experience, will supervise 
home in California where maid is employed 
Best references. 3,486, Outlook. 

MATURE woman (former music teacher), 
experienced housekeeper, desires position as 
companion or of responsibility in the home. 
3,487, Outlook. 

GRADUATE girls’ college, 1918, desires 
to go abroad as companion or governess. 
References exchanged. 3,489, Outlook. 


GENTLEW OMAN-—Thorough ly competent 
hostess-housekeeper and buyer, desires posi- 
tion in motherless or widower’s home. Would 
chaperon one or more young ladies wishing 
to travel. Highest references. 3,495, Outlook. 


REFINED, cultured physician’s widow, 
with six years’ experience as hostess and 
managing housekeeper in institutional work, 
wants similar position of responsibility in an 
exclusive woman’s club in New York City or 
vicinity, girls’ school or college dormitory. 
or girls’ home, where executive ability an 


faitiful service will be appreciated and paid 
for accordingly. 3,498, Outiook. 

A middle aged widow of education and re- 
finement desires a pogition of responsibility 
as companion or household manager for the 
summer. 3,513, Outlook. 








_ SITUATIONS WANTED _ 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


REFINED, cheerful young woman, fond 
of the open, desires out of town position for 
summer as mother’s helper, companion, or 
secretarial duties. Small remuneration. Prot- 
estant. East or Middle West. References 
exchanged. 3,476, Outlook. 


REFINED, educated French lady wishes 
to spend summer or part thereof with an 
American family as companion or to teach. 
3,478, Outlook. 

WANTED, position as companion-secretary 
or managing housekeeper. Refined. cultured 
woman, Protestant, competent to take full 
charge of position of responsibility. Will 
travel. References exchanged. Personal in- 
ryew by appointment. Box 127, Lakewood, 


_ REFINED, educated, Christian girl would 
like any useful position (summer) with person 
or persons going to Europe who would pay 
her expenses. 3,499, Outlook. 

SOUTHERN young lady desires position 
as traveling companion or tutor. Reference. 
3,507, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED, educated woman desires 
position. Traveling companion or care semi- 
invalid. Either United States or Europe. 
3,506, Outlook. 

POSITION as ladies’ companion. Free to 
travel or locate anywhere. Excellent refer- 
ences. 3,510, Outlook. 


FRENCH young woman of refinement 
and culture seeks engagement, now or later, 
as secretary, housekeeper, or companion to 
motherless child ; unusual qualifications and 
credentials. 3,477, Outlook. 


CULTURED, refined woman, phasing per- 
sonality, seeks management of apartment 
house, country house, hotel, or club. Expert 
knowledge as hostess, interior decorating, 
shopper, housekeeping. Highest references. 
3,512, Outlook. 


CULTURED Christian family (husband, 
wife, two daughters—23, 19), Husband retiring 
responsible position handling accounts, New 
York; successful grower vegetables, fruits, 
flowers. Older daughter trained secretary 
accomplished pianist. Other daughter gifted 
with children. All willing exchange unusual 
ability for refined home, moderate salary, 
on gentleman’s estate. References. Address 
3,516, Outlook. 


GENTLEMAN, experienced, wishes to 
travel to England as companion in return 
for expenses. Best reierences. 3,480, Outlook. 

Teachers and Governesses 


FRENCH lady (24) wishes ition for sum- 
mer school or Cutorirs- Reference: Friends 
School, Baltimore, Md. 3,427, Outlook. ‘ 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





Teachers and Governesses 


PRESIDENT of graduating class of well- 
known college desires to travel as tutor or 
manager with family touring Euro this 
summer. Athlete and scholar. G refer- 
ences. 3,374, Outlook. 


UNIVERSITY English teacher, male, 33, 
now on leave in Colorado, would consider 
tutoring and living in private home. Excep- 
tional opportunity to secure conscientious 
service of highest es Reasonable terms. 
Willing to travel. 3,375, Outlook. 


COLLEGE student desires position as tutor 
for college entrance during summer. Best 
references. 3,404, Outlook. 


RESPONSIBLE college woman wishes po- 
sition as governess or companion during sum- 
mer months. References. 3,455, Outlook. 


UNIVERSITY student desires position as 
tutor or companion for summer. Four years’ 
experience as companion, tutor, and secre- 
ary. Highest references. 3,445, Outlook. 


HAVERFORD ’23 man, 22 years old, de- 
sires position for the summer as tutor, com- 

nion to boys of teen —_ camp counselor, 
Scout-craft, or nature study. Best references. 
H. L. Wilbur, Haverford, Pa. 


EXPERIENCED teacher, college grad- 
uate, 30, desires summer ition in private 
home as tutor for college entrance. 3,490, 
Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED teacher desires position 
as governess or nursery governess. Excellent 
references. 3,496, Outlook. 

TUTOR or traveling companion, Princeton 

graduate, now law student, aged 23, experi- 
enced, summer position. Excellent refer- 
ences. 3,475, Outlook. 
COLLEGE graduate with teaching expe- 
rience desires position with family as com- 
panion-governess. Highest references. 3,482, 
Outlook. 

COLLEGE gir! desires position as tutor, 
governess, or companion for summer in Mid- 
die West. Address 3,483, Outlook. 

_COLLEGE senior, premedical student, de- 
sires position as companion and tutor for boy 
during summer months. References. 3,500, 

utlook. 

EXPERIENCED _tutor-companion for 
young boys desires summer position starting 
now. Willing to travel. 3,501, Outlook. 


EXPERIENCED young teacher desires 
position as governess to small boy or girl in 
private family. Best references given and 
required. Desirous of traveling abroad. 3,52, 
Outlook. 

REFINED, educated Sate be oy as nurs- 
ery governess, companion. ry uages. 
Travel. Sewing. 30D, Outlook. — 





Teachers and Governesses 

EXPERIENCED tutor (M.A., honors) 
desires a | fag family. resort, boys’ 
camp, ete. . ics, En; » histo: 
ties. Will travel. Wedentuees. 3,505. Outlooks 

TEACHER, middle-aged, college graduate, 
wishes posit during months as 
companion, tutor, or representative of house- 
hold. Offers special instruction in German 
and French for college entrance examina- 
tions. 3,509, Outlook. 

FRENCH governess, best references, wants 
position, California. 3,511, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a very thorou h 
nurses’ aid course of six months is offered by 
the Lying-In Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New 
York. Monthly allowance and full mainte- 
nance is furnished. For further information 
address Directress of Nurses. 


BOYS wanted. 500 boys wanted to sell The 
Outlook each week. No investment necessary. 
Write for selling plan, Carrier Department, 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

MISS Guthman, New York shopper, will 
shop for you, services free. No samples. 
References. 309 West 99th St. 

HOME school for a few talented children 
summer months. Berkshire foothills. 3,303. 
Outlook. 

WANTED — Defective ople to board. 
Address W., Pawling, N. oe - 

TO young women desiring training in the 
care of nervous patients a course of two years 
is offered by the Adams Nervine Asylum, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. Monthly allowance $25 
and maintenance. For further information 

dress Superintendent of Nurses. 


BECOME a landscape architect! Big sal 
aries, fascinating work! Free information. 
Landscapers, 425 Union League Building, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

EXCELLENT, whol board, ed 
to children over four. Circulars. Atilantit 
City, Post Office Box 1233. 


HOME for the BACKWARD GIRL with 
Protestant family. Experienced care and 
training. References. Send for circular. Box 
257, Northborough, Mass. 


FREE TUITION—including even board 
and room, to young women ages 18 to % 
learning in New York City or Chicago insti- 
tutions a recognized profession paying $200 
month og! on graduation. Apply for de 

imes Bidg.. Times Sq., N. ¥.C, 
or 1515 Capito! Bidg., Chicago. 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


EORGE MEASON 
J WHIcHER, who 
has long been a 
student of Greek 
and Roman civili- 
zation, is Professor 
of Greek and Latin 
at Hunter College, 
a position which he 
has held since 1899. 
He is President of 
the New York 
Archeological So- 
ciety and general secretary of the 
Archeological Institute of America. In 
1919 he was director of the Classical 
School in the American Academy in 
Rome. 


ucy FurMAN is known to Outlook 

readers as the author of many pic- 
turesque and appealing stories about the 
modes and manners of the Kentucky 
mountain people which have been pub- 
lished in magazine and book form. Miss 
Furman has been living for many years 
at Hindman, Kentucky, on the forks of 
Troublesome Creek, associated with the 
Hindman Settlement School. 








LORENCE TULLIS 

was born in 
Ohio and was grad- 
uated from the 
Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. She has 
taught English in 
the University of 
Denver, in the Rus- 
sell Sage College, 
and at the Emma 
Willard School in 

















Troy, and has 


spent a great deal of time traveling in 
Europe. At present she is at her home 
in Mechanicsburg, where she is working 
on a series of travel sketches which are 
to be gathered together under the gen- 
eral title, “Little Journeys.” 


A® a captain in the Polish army, a 
volunteer serving without pay— 
serving also without an oath of alle- 
giance to Poland—Hilton Howell Railey 
was an eye-witness of the capture of 
Vilna. Mr. Railey was at one time an 
associate editor of the “Forum” and a 
staff contributor to the “Independent.” 


U Bose Hey- 
WARD is a na- 
tive of Charleston, 
South Carolina, 
where he is in busi- 
ness during the 
winter. In summer 
he lives on his 
small mountain 
farm in the fast- 
nesses of the North 
Carolina moun- 
tains. It is there 
that he does most 
of his writing. He is one of the found- 
ers of the Poetry Society of South Caro- 
lina and an editor of its Year Book. His 





THE OUTLOOK 


first book, written in collaboration with 
Hervey Allen, was published in 1922 by 
the Macmillan Company. It is entitled 
“Carolina Chansons,” and contains le- 
gends of the Carolina low country. 


ELDEN P. Denany, editor of the 
“American Church Monthly” and 


associate rector of. the Church of St. 


Mary the Virgin, has presented the two 
opposing views of the function of the 
Church in the fairest and most impar- 
tial of ways. He even leaves the reader 
somewhat in doubt as to which view he 
himself holds. 





THE “PENNY-A-RIDE” | 
BY HARRY LEE 
MERRY-GO-ROUND on a wagon! Oh! 


And a funny fat pony to make it go, 
And little red steps to lead inside, 


‘And only a penny— 


A penny a ride! 


The “Penny-a-Ride” man’s lady minds 

The black old organ, and grinds and 
grinds, 

And all of the kids on the block go tease 

Their “maws” for pennies— 

“Aw, please, mom, please!” 


’Cause then you can ride on a wolf, or 
a bear, 

Or a deer, or the things with the striped 
hair— 

And boy! 
g0, 

And a tent is over you— 

Like a show! 


But the music is loud as you 


When the “Penny-a-Ride” comes, gee, 
you’re sore 

If you’ve spent your dough at the candy 
store 

For an apple-stick or a lollypop— 

An’ the rest whizzin’ round, 

Like they’d never stop! 


One time the candy-store woman said: 

“You should spend your cash for a dizzy 
head!” 

Bet she couldn’t have fun, if she tried, 

Like the fun ’at we have, 

On the “Penny-a-Ride”! 


IT’S IN THE CAMBRIDGE 
EDITION 


N your issue of March 14, just at hand, 

I notice a letter from Mr. Richard D. 

Harlan, in which he states that a hymn 

of Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s, 

entitled “A Supplication for Love,” has 

been omitted in late editions of her com- 
plete works. 

If Mr. Harlan will examine the Cam- 
bridge Edition of her “Complete Poeti- 
cal Works” he will find the hymn re- 
ferred to in its entirety on page 57. I 
had always supposed the Cambridge 
Edition to be really “complete,” and 
therefore hastened to justify my belief 
in its claim to such title. 


ANNA NELSON REED, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





—with the taste and tang 
of marmalade to tempt the 
morning appetite, you will 
linger over your coffee and 
toast when it is enhanced by 
the delectable flavor of Miss 
North's Marmalade. 


Miss North's Fruits add 
the piquant touch to any 
meal.—Jams—Jellies—Fresh 
Fruits— Marmalades—all 
made from freshly gathered 
fruits, in our Sunlit Kitchen. 
They have pleased a 
discriminating clientele 
for 30 years. Buy 
them at your Grocer’s 
or direct from. us. 


Send for List of Specialties 


oe and Prices 
GENESEO JAM KITCHEN 


CMe ToT 


PRESIDENT 


GENESEO, NEW YORK 


























WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


Vulcan Rubber Cemented Shaving 
Brushes make shaving a pleasure. 
They wear for many years. 
Invincible Hair Brushes. Strong, stiff 
bristles. Beautiful wood, richly finish- 
ed. Very popular with lovers of good 
brushes. 
Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 118 Years and the 
Largest in the World 
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PRIZE DESIGN 
MAKY- BISHOP: 


The Blue Ribbon 
Winner 

The above photograph was 
taken during the Exhibition at 
the gallery of the Art Alliance 
of America, 65-67 East 56th 
Street, New York, just after 
the jury’s verdict and the tests 
for practicability had allotted 
Miss Bishop’s model the ped- 
estal of honor. 

If you could only have seen 
the beauty and dignity and 
simple charm with which this 
modelshoneforth, eventhough 
surrounded by scores of com- 
peting designs, models and 
working plans, and heard the 
exclamations of visitors to the 
gallery as they came upon it, 
you would have thought ita 
dream if some one had said 
that this prize piece might be 
yours, tograce yourown home. 

Yet that is precisely what 
the Decorative Arts ague 
plan of direct co-operation be- 
tween artist and public makes 
possible. 

_ Instead of the artist’s beau- 
tiful creation being used to 
make only one lamp for some 
millionaire, or to make pos- 
sibly half a dozen for the 
wealthy clients of some exclu- 
sive metropolitan studio at 
$200 or $300 each, the Decora- 
tive Arts League can depend 
on enough requests from its 
members, and from those out- 
side patrons who are always 
drawn _to the League by each 
new offering, to bring the de- 
sign costs against each single 
lamp down toa very lowfigure. 
The artist receives the same 
remuneration. You receive the 
same beautiful lamp. Only 
the profits and expenses of the 
middlemen are omitted. 


Some people, without stop- 
ping to think, have seemed to 
eel that an object of art could 
not be of first grade if offered 
at such low prices as the Deco- 
orative Arts League employs. 

When we_ present the 
handsome little “ Aurora” 
lamp, for instance, at only 
$3.50, some of these op!e 
thought it must be “ cheap,” 
as they say. Yet critics of 
cultivated taste who have 
learned that price means noth- 
ing in art, eagerly bought two, 
three, sometimes more, pro- 
nouncing it as beautiful a lamp 
of the small type as they had 
ever seen, 

Price is only a sordid hang- 
er-on of Art. 

One of the objects of the 
Decorative Arts ue is to 
put it where it belongs. The 
irst finished model of Miss 
Bishop’s artistic lamp will cost 
us, all told, not less than 
$2,500. The rephea which you 
receive for only $8 will be not 
one whit less beautiful. 





How This Triumph of Art and Merchan- 
dising Was Brought About 


For weeks before the Exhibition opened the Art Alliance 
of America, acting for the Decorative Arts League, an- 
nounced in the leading art magazines that $1,300 in cash 
awards would be made for lamp designs — highest in : 

my of shape and proportion of base and shade ; 

2—Good taste and fine relative values: harmony of base 
with shade, anneng one relation; | 
3—Appropriateness and beauty of decoration ; 

4—Practical utility and adaptability for manufacture and 

for use of either electricity, gas or oil. _ 

Sculptors, painters, artists in black and white, engravers, 
color experts, etc., were invited to exhibit. : 

The response was large ; 307 designs were submitted, the 
work of over 250 artists, representing 26 States and Canada. 

The jury was composed of: hee 

Mr. Albert W. Heckman, Chairman of Exhibition Com- 

mittee, Art Alliance of America; 

Mrs. Fred L. Ackerman, President, Decorators Club, N. Y.; 

Mr. Richard F. Bach, Metropolitan Museum of Art, N. Y.; 

Mr. Heyworth Campbell, Art Director of Vogue ; 

Mr. Ray Greenleaf, Art Director of Artemas Ward, Inc. 

Miss Anna Vaughn Hyatt, Sculptress ; 

Mr. Francis C. Jones, Artist ; : 

Miss Maude Mason, Craftsman and Painter ; 

Mr. John Laird, Jr., of Decorative Arts League ; 

Mr. queue 8S. Macdonald, of Decorative Arts League ; 

Mr. W. F. a aa School of American Sculpture. 

On the score of beauty of Be and proportions and har- 
mony of color, the design of Mr. Warren W. Ferris, for a 
large stately lamp, was awarded $300; that of Miss Mary G. 
Bishop, for medium size lamp of delightful simplicity, $200; 
and that of Miss Ann Preist, for a small cozy lamp, gi. On 
the score of beauty combined with practicability and useful- 
ness, Miss Bishop’s design was awarded $400 extra, and given 
the Blue Ribon. Three other designs of lamps for 8 pecial 
} mm ag were given Fourth Prizes of $100 each and nine 

esigns were given Honorable Mention. 


And This, an Art Jury’s Choice of 307 
Beautiful Designs, Can Now Be Yours 
With the artist’s enthusiastic collaboration the Decorative 

Arts League has made complete working designs, molds and 

sae that reproduce each finest detail exactly as Miss 
ishop wants them. 7 ‘ 

The is cast in Medallium, of rich, statuary bronze 

finish, which not only allows the artist’s Sotentely saiaas 

contours and gracefully proportioned masses to faith- 
fully preserved in their charming simplicity, but also insures 
their permanency. The shade designed as a unit with the 
lamp is in tones of old gold parchment—chosen by Miss 

Bishop to ousty out her scheme of color harmony—with 

light and dark brown stripes toward the bottom of the flare, 

and edges bound with strips of dull brass. 
The whole lamp stands 163 inches high to top of shade; 
the shade is 13 inches in diameter. Equipment is for either 

Electricity, Gas or Oil as each buyer elects in his order. 


Sent for Your Approval 

_ The purpose of the Decorative Arts League is to bring art- 
ists who create truly beautiful and artistic things into contact 
with more people who enjoy such things, and thus make the 
beautiful and artistic creations as easy and economical to 
have as are the drab commonplaces of commercialism. 

But all offerings of the Decorative Arts League must 
aes the individual’s own taste. + gy 2 is always cheer- 
ully refunded for any article returned. But for those who 
have not yet learned from experience our ways of doin 
business, please note that we ship on approval. Sign an 
mail the coupon. Pay the postman, when he delivers the 
lamp, just as an evidence of good faith, $3 plus the postage. 
In five days you may either return the lamp, receiving all 
your money back, or send us $5 more within 3 days—making 
$8 in all. hose sending cash with coupon, or having the 
lamp sent C. O. D. for full price, receive 10% discount, mak- 
ing the lamp cost them but $7.20. 


DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE 


eatest Achievement 


The Prize-Winning Lamp of the 1923 Exhibition and Competition—design of 
Miss Mary E. Bishop, chosen by a jury of eleven eminent sculptors, painters 
decorators, craftsmen and critics, from among all the 307 beautiful designs shown 
at the Exhibition and Competition of the Art Alliance of America, held at the 
Art Center, New York, March 12 to 24, 1923—voted the $200 cash award o 
the score of beauty of shape and proportions, and harmony of colors, anj 





awarded the Blue Ribbon and extra $400 prize on the score of practicabilit 


and usefulness. 


This is the lamp, exact replicas of 
which, produced with the enthusiastic 
collaboration of Miss Bishop herself, 
the Decorative Arts League now offers 
to its members and patrons, equipped 
as you elect for either Electricity, Gas 
the price, made possible 
only by the League's plan of direct co- 
operation between artist and public, 


or Oil. And 


is to be only $8. 


Since the Decorative Arts League 
was founded in 1920 it has scored many 
triumphs. It will be remembered that it 
was the League which brought out the 
famous Fraser Bas-Relief of Roosevelt. 
It was the League which introduced the 
exquisite Muller-Popoff Group of art 
objects—the Aurora and Greek-Pom- 
peian Lamps, Lincoln Book Ends, etc., 
and the beautiful E. deForest Curtis 


Like any other genuine 
work of Art, this lamp 
will GROW in value as it 
grows older. In acquir- 
ing it you are buying not 
merely for the present, 
but for your heirs. Like 
one of Duncan Phyffe’s 
tables, or one of Chip- 
pendale’s chairs, bought 
by our forefathers for 
daily usefulness, but now 
L A.A by l-¢. 
one of these Bishop 
Lamps, 1923 Blue Ribbon 
Winner, will be for fu- 
ture generations a treas- 
ure to boast of. 





175 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 





Pottery. (Information sent on n 
quest.) 

But to be able to offer the Bly 
Ribbon Lamp of the 1923 Exhibitia 
at such a price as $8—this is a triump 
to be proud of indeed. 

It means offering at only $8 the 
lamp which a jury of experts, afte 
careful study, criticism and comparison, 
has chosen from the best work of 
over 250 artists from all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 

It means the opportunity to havea 
lamp for your own home that is thus 
pre-eminent in good taste and beauty, 
at a price even less than that you 
would be asked to pay for the meager 
best in a dealer's limited stock, bought 
probably by lot-number from a fac. 
tory’s list of designs. 








Equipped for 
Electricity 
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APPROVAL COUPON April 11, 1923 C1 Elec 


Decorative Arts League, D Gas 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 0 Oil 
Send me on your 5-Day Loan Plan, a Bishop Lam I 
Blue Ribbon Winner. I will pay postman, just as an evideue 
of good faith, $3 plus the postage. If not satisfactory, he 
send the lamp back within five days and you are to retu! st 
this deposit in full. If I do not send the lamp back, Lag 
to purchase it and will remit, $5 within 30 days, making 
in all, the full purchase price. The lamp to remain yOu) 
property until fully paid for. ; 
(NOTE: We allow 10% discount for cash in full" 
oraer—also on shipments sent C. O. D. for full amount.) 


AME. ..ccccccccscsccccsccccccssccccecccecs socsercesess anne 
ADDRESS or R. I, cininnicsesesseionsccenianeee 
CITY and STATE..........05 cecsee-ceeccceeeees 00s ccgeeee 
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